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THE RUSSIAN EXPLOSION 
MR. TRUMAN’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


BELIEVE the American people to the fullest extent consistent with the 
| national security are entitled to be informed of all developments in the 

field of atomic energy. That is my reason for making public the following 
information. 

We have evidence that within recent weeks an atomic explosion occurred 
in the U.S.S.R. 

Ever since atomic energy was first released by man, the eventual devel- 
opment of this new force by other nations was to be expected. This prob- 
ability has always been taken into account by us. 

Nearly four years ago I pointed out that “scientific opinion appears to 
be practically unanimous that the essential theoretical knowledge upon which 
the discovery is based is already widely known. There is also substantial 
agreement that foreign research can come abreast of our present theoretical 
knowledge in time.” And, in the three-nation declaration of the President of 
the United States and the Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom and of 
Canada, dated Nov. 15, 1945, it was emphasized that no single nation could, 
in fact, have a monopoly of atomic weapons. 

This recent development emphasizes once again, if indeed such emphasis 
were needed, the necessity for that truly effective and enforceable interna- 
tional control of atomic energy which this Government and the large majority 
of the members of the United Nations support. 





THE SOVIET ANNOUNCEMENT 


N SEPT. 23, Mr. Truman, President of the USA, announced that ac- 
O cording to data of the Government of the USA, during one of the 

recent weeks there had occurred in the USSR an atomic explosion. 
Simultaneously, a similar statement was made by the British and Canadian 
governments. 

Following the publication of these statements in the American, British 
and Canadian press and also in the press of other countries, there appeared 
numerous utterances which spread alarm among broad social circles. 

In this connection, Tass is empowered to declare: In the Soviet Union, 
as is known, building work on a large scale is in progress; the building of 
hydro-electric stations, mines, canals, roads, which evoke the necessity of 
large-scale blasting work with the use of the latest technical means. 

In so far as this blasting work has taken place and is taking place pretty 
frequently in various parts of the country, it is possible this might draw atten- 
tion beyond the confines of the Soviet Union. 

As for the production of atomic energy, Tass considers it necessary to 
recall that already on Nov. 6, 1947, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, 
V. M. Molotov, made a statement concerning the secret of the atom bomb 
when he declared that this secret was already long ago nonexistent. 

This statement signified the Soviet Union already had discovered the 
secret of the atomic weapon and that it had at its disposal this weapon. 

Scientific circles of the United States of America took this statement by 
V. M. Molotov for a bluff, considering that the Russians could not possess an 
atomic weapon earlier than the year 1952. 

They however were mistaken, since the Soviet Union possessed the secret 
of the atomic weapon already in 1947. 

As for the alarm that is being spread on this account by certain foreign 
circles, there are not the slightest grounds for alarm. 

It should be pointed out that the Soviet government, despite the existence 
in its country of an atomic weapon, adopts and intends adopting in the future 
its former position in favor of the absolute prohibition of the use of the 
atomic weapon. 

Concerning control of the atomic weapon, it has to be said that control 
will be essential in order to check up on fulfillment of a decision on the pro- 
hibition of production of the atomic weapon. 
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DID THE SOVIET BOMB COME SOONER 


THAN EXPECTED? 


How accurate were the scientists in estimating the length of 
time needed by Russia to produce an atomic bomb? We here 
present their predictions, following these with the forecasts of 
the wartime administrators of the atomic bomb project. 


The Atomic Scientists 


LEO SZILARD 


October, 1945 

The excerpt below is taken from the 
Hearings before the House Committee 
on Military Affairs, October 18, 1945. 

Mr. CLASON: “I gathered from your 
statement that in a period of time, 
from 2% years up, it may be possible 
for another country, given capable sci- 
entists and research people, plus the 
necessary elements, to develop the atom 
bomb just as the United States did 
during that time? 

Dr. SziuarD: “I would say that it is 
more likely than not that another coun- 
try will have it in six years. In 
two-and-one-half it is possible; it might 
not be probable.” 

December, 1945 

On December 10, 1945, testifying be- 
fore the Senate Special Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Dr. Szilard said: 

“As far as the production of pluto- 
nium is concerned, which is described 
in the Smyth report, any competent 
mechanical or chemical engineer who 
spends some time thinking about the 
problem can see that no precision work 
is involved in the manufacture of 
plutonium. 

“The design which we actually used 
did require rather narrow tolerances 
and high-class workmanship. This we 
could afford because we have this kind 
of workmanship in abundance. 

“Naturally a country like Russia 
need not choose just this kind of de- 
sign, but might prefer a design which 
does not require high precision work. 
The statement has been made before 
this committee by another witness that 
it requires high precision workmanship, 
such as can be provided only by a 
few countries, such as Switzerland, to 
make atomic bombs. As far as the 
production of plutonium is concerned 
such a statement would have no basis 
in fact. ‘ 

“T am not making any statement 
about the separation of light uranium 
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or about the construction of the bomb; 
but it was indicated here in earlier 
testimony that it was not the bomb 
but the production of the fissionable ma- 
terial which is difficult. I flatly con- 
tradict that statement as far as plu- 
tonium is concerned. .. .” 
October, 1949 

Dr. Szilard’s comments on the situa- 
tion today appear in his article “Shall 
We Face the Facts” published in this 
issue of the Bulletin and in the scien- 
tists’ protest against General Bedell 
Smith’s statement that it will take 
Russia ten years to reach America’s 
level of bomb production. 


THE FRANCK COMMITTEE 


June, 1945 

On June 1, 1945, a committee of sci- 
entists! engaged in atomic bomb re- 
search at the Manhattan District lab- 
oratories at the University of Chicago, 
wrote a memorandum directed to the 
Secretary of War, Henry Stimson, in 
which they warned against the first 
use of the atomic bomb against Japan. 
In this memorandum, they said: 

“In Russia, too, the basic facts and 
implications of nuclear power were well 
understood in 1940, and the experience 
of Russian scientists in nuclear re- 
search is entirely sufficient to enable 
them to retrace our steps within a few 
years, even if we should make every 
attempt to conceal them. Even if we 
can retain our leadership in basic 
knowledge of nucleonics for a certain 
time by maintaining secrecy as to all 
the results achieved on this and asso- 
ciated projects, it would be foolish to 
hope that this can protect us for more 
than a few years. 

“If no efficient international agree- 
ment is achieved, the race for nuclear 
armaments will be on in earnest not 

1 This committee consisted of the following 

members: James O. Franck, Chairman, T. R. 

Hogness, Don Hughes, J. J. Nixon, E. Rabino- 

witch, Glenn Seaborg, J. C. Stearns, Leo Szilard. 


2 Bulletin, I (May 1, 1946), 2. 
® New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946. 





later than the morning after our first 
demonstration of the existence of nu- 
clear weapons. After this, it might 
take other nations three or four years 
to overcome our present head start, 
and eight or ten years to draw even 
with us if we continue to do intensive 
work in this field. This might be all 
the time we would have to bring about 
the relocation of our population and 
industry. Obviously, no time should 
be lost in inaugurating a study of this 
problem by experts.’ 

September, 1949 

Professor Franck’s comment on Pres- 
ident Truman’s announcement of the 
atomic explosion in the Soviet Union 
was: 

“There has probably been no other 
occasion when we have been so unhappy 
that our prediction turned out to be 
right.” 


FREDERICK SEITZ AND 
HANS BETHE 


1946 

In One World or None,? Professors 
Frederick Seitz and Hans Bethe wrote 
an article entitled, “How Close Is the 
Danger?.” We quote from it: 

“How long would it take for for- 
eign countries, other than those in- 
volved in the British Commonwealth, 
to go through each of the three stages 
[of the development of the American 
Atomic Project] described above? The 
most important countries are undoubt- 
edly Russia and France. ... There is 
no doubt that ... these countries have 
as much incentive to learn the facts 
about the atomic bomb as we ever 
had. . . . There can be no doubt that 
in the absence of international control 
of the atomic bomb, the Russians will 
try to develop the bomb in the shortest 
possible time and will devote a large 
share of their resources to this end. 

“The United States and Great Brit- 
ain undoubtedly contain a lion’s share 
of the outstanding scientific talent of 
the world at the present time. . . 
It would be difficult to argue that any 
other nation or combination of nations 
could have done the job faster if it had 
started from the same point as we did 
in 1949. On the other hand, it would 
be equally difficult to argue that no 
other country could have accomplished 
what we have in any period of time. 
In the first place, Russia and France 
both have men of outstanding ability. 
In the second place, it should be recog- 
nized that during Periods 1 and 2, in 
which the major portion of our advance 
was made, the principal work was in 
the hands of a small number of peo- 
ple; that is, a large number of good 
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men is not an essential factor. It is 
almost certain that the reason foreign 
nations did not proceed very far during 
the period between 1939 and 1945... 
is because they could not or did not 
devote full attention to the matter. 

“With respect to industrial capacity, 
many of the countries mentioned are 
far advanced. . . . Two billion dollars 
is by no means an excessive sum for 
any of them in comparison with their 
national income in, let us say, five 
years. Moreover, it will probably be 
far less expensive to repeat our devel- 
opment a second time. 

“In coming to an estimate of the 
time required for a foreign nation to 
produce the atomic bomb, we must com- 
pare not only its resources with ours 
but also its starting point with our 
starting point. Any nation which be- 
gins working on the development of 
the atomic bomb at the present time 
starts with far more knowledge than 
we possessed in 1939. 

“Consider first the advantages de- 
rived from knowledge that the bomb 
works. Much of the groping and specu- 
lation that was necessary during Pe- 
riod 1 is now unnecessary. The incen- 
tive for working very hard and on a 
large scale is provided immediately. 
The greatest effort of Period 1 in our 
development was devoted to obtaining 
scientific aid and financial backing, 
and all this time can now be saved. It 
is no longer necessary to depend upon 
the vision and judgment of the men 
of rare genius. It becomes possible to 
reduce the total time by starting all 
three phases of the program at once. 

“The Smyth report provides detailed 
qualitative information on the gen- 
eral direction in which work can profit- 
ably be pushed. ... Men of a far lower 
order of genius than those who planned 
the original work could undoubtedly fill 
in the missing pages as long as they 
are bolstered with the positive knowl- 
edge that the entire program is feas- 
ible... . 

“What reduction in time results from 
all the knowledge now available? The 
greatest reduction will, of course, oc- 
cur in the first period of development. 
This period required three years for 
our own groups who worked for a large 
part of this time without much financial 
support and without the knowledge of 
ultimate success. Having this sup- 
port and the information of the Smyth 
report, it is difficult to imagine that 
men of the quality of Auger and Joliot 
in France and Kapitza, Landau, and 
Frenkel in Russia would require as 
long as we to cover the same ground. 
Two years could easily be sufficient for 
this period. 


“Regarding the second phase of the 
work, we can say with safety that 
there is now no risk in beginning the 
plans for pilot-plant operation at once. 
Detailed data for the production of 
such units may not be available at the 
moment. However—if, for instance, it 
is decided to produce plutonium rather 
than to separate U-235—it is known 
that uranium and graphite will have to 
be used in quantity. As a result, work 
on the preparation of these materials 
can begin at once. Perhaps a year after 
research in Period 1 has indicated the 
dimensions to be used in the pilot units, 
pilot units can be functioning. 

“We come next to the question of 
large-scale manufacture. The proper 
sites for processing and purification of 
materials such as uranium and graphite 
ean be carried along with the cor- 
responding work for the pilot units. 
Some delay might be caused by the de- 
velopment of a chemical process to sep- 
arate plutonium from uranium, because 
such a process can probably be found 
only after the pilot plants have pro- 
duced sufficient material to work with. 
Moreover, at this stage, the high devel- 
opment of industry counts most, and 
other nations may require more time 
than we did because their industry is 
either in quality or in quantity behind 
ours. Even so, we are probably putting 
the figure high if we allow two years 
for this period, which is about twice as 
long as the time we required. Adding 
this to the three years estimated for 
the completion of Periods 1 and 2, we 
conclude that manufacture of pluto- 
nium (or Uranium-235, or both) can 
be under way in five years at the out- 
side. It is clearly recognized, of course, 
that final manufacturing can be car- 
ried out only by a nation that has 
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suitable sources of uranium. 

“Finally, we come to the design and 
construction of the bomb. The design 
can start very early in the program, 
probably relatively earlier than in our 
own development. Basic information 
obtained during the first two periods 
of development, through the pilot-plant 
stage, will provide the necessary knowl- 
edge about the bomb dimensions and 
methods that can be used to detonate 
it. This information should be avail- 
able in about the fourth year, accord- 
ing to our estimate, so that the theory 
of the bomb will be clearly understood 
by the time the manufacturing units 
are beginning to yield the bomb mate- 
rial. With much of the bomb design 
done in advance, it is unlikely that 
there will be any major delay between 
manufacture of material and produc- 
tion of the finished product. A year is 
certainly an outside limit. Altogether 
we have, therefore, a total elapsed time 
of six years before bombs are avail- 
able—slightly less than the time need- 
ed by us, in spite of the fact that we 
have added a year to take into account 
the supposedly lesser industrial de- 
velopment of other countries. 

Many factors can enter to reduce 
the required time estimated here. For 
one thing, we have adopted all along 
the somewhat provincial viewpoint that 
the nation engaging in the work will 
be less effective than we have been, and 
this viewpoint may be entirely unjusti- 
fied. Also, it should be kept in mind 
that work in one or another nation 
may already be much further along 
than external facts would indicate. 
Finally, it must never be forgotten that 
men of genius in other countries may 
devise methods which are much supe- 
rior to our own and which would great- 
ly reduce the time involved; our previ- 
ous estimates have been based on the 
assumption that a foreign nation would 
simply copy our own pattern of at- 
tack. 

“To summarize, then, we are led by 
quite straightforward reasoning to the 
conclusion that any one of several de- 
termined foreign nations could dupli- 
cate our work in a period of about 
five years. The skeptical or nationalis- 
tic individual might at this point de- 
cide that such reasoning should have 
little effect upon our foreign policy, 
because it is possible that in five years 
we shall be so far ahead of our pres- 
ent position that it will not matter 
whether or not a foreign nation has 
our present knowledge. 

“There are two very grave objec- 
tions to this viewpoint. In the first 
place, it is entirely possible that a for- 
eign nation will actually be ahead of 
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us in five years. In the second place, 
even if we have more powerful bombs 
than they, our preferred position will 
be greatly weakened. For it is an 
unfortunate fact that present bombs 
are of sufficient strength, if used effec- 
tively and in sufficient quantity, to 
paralyze our highly centralized indus- 
trial structure in the space of a single 
day. Any store of more powerful bombs 
in our arsenals would be of little value 
unless we could use them to prevent 
attack, and this seems a very remote 
possibility. The existence of such bombs 
might have an inhibiting effect in the 
sense that the enemy would fear re- 
prisals. However, if history provides 
any lesson, it is that fear of reprisal 
has never prevented a war in which 
the chances for quick victory are as 
great as they would be if an adver- 
sary decided to strike rapidly and in 
full strength with atomic bombs.” 
October, 1949 

Mr. Seitz’s comments on the present 
situation appear on page 266 of this 
issue. 


HAROLD C. UREY 
November, 1945 

In testifying before the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee on Atomic Energy, Pro- 
fessor Urey said: 

“Of course, my opinion as to how 
long it would be is a guess on my part, 
but I think that we should not think 
of a longer time than about five years.” 
November, 1947 

Following is an item from the New 
York Times of November 24, 1947: 

“Dr. Harold C. Urey, American phys- 
icist, said today the United States will 
maintain a monopoly on the atom bomb 
“at least” until next fall, [1948] but 
efter that Russia may have the weap- 
on.” 

October, 1949 
Dr. Urey’s comment on the recent de- 


velopments appear on page 265 of this 
issue. 


HARRISON BROWN 
1946 
“All of us must recognize that in 
another three years the United States 
of America may not stand alone as a 
possessor of atomic bombs.’ 


IRVING LANGMUIR 
November, 1945 
“I put three years as about a min- 
imum. That is I put three years down 
if Russia really seriously devotes her 
attention to it and starts on a big- 
scale production.’’5 


*Must Destruction Be Our Destiny (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1946). 


5 Hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 
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The Wartime Administrators 


VANNEVAR BUSH 


December, 1945 

Dr. Bush testifying before the Sen- 
ate committee on December 3, 1945, 
said: 

“T think she, [Russia] if she threw 
her full weight into it and if she im- 
ported freely those things which she 
does not herself manufacture ade- 
quately at the present time, then I 
think in four or five years she could 
have a plant in operation. On the 
other hand, if she did it relying en- 
tirely on her own resources and build- 
ing those up as she proceeded, mean- 
ing by that that she would have to 
build plants to make the parts before 
she could use those parts, I think it 
would take them somewhat longer, it 
might take as long as twenty years, if 
she did the entire process that way. 

“Now again, if she wishes to ac- 
celerate the process by making it very 
important, all-important, in her econ- 
omy and if she makes the sacrifice in 
her standards of living in order to 
accomplish it at a maximum rate, it 
might shorten the time somewhat. I 
do not think she would choose to do it 
that way because it would be uneco- 
nomic.” 


LESLIE R. GROVES 


November, 1945 
On November 29, 1945, General 
Groves made the following statement 
before the Senate Special Committee: 
“On the basic fundamental scientific 


knowledge, other nations can catch 
up with us within a comparatively 
short period, say two years, and that 
assumes that other nations will make a 
really serious effort.” 

“I testified before the House commit- 
tee, in response to a direct question 
on that point, that one nation could 
catch up and produce a bomb, if they 
did it in complete secrecy, probably 
within from fifteen to twenty years, 
more likely the latter. If they did it 
without secrecy and with a great deal 
of help from the United States and 
from England and Switzerland—and 
I say Switzerland because she is a 
manufacturer of precision machinery— 
it could be done in five to seven years, 
probably seven. 

“Now that would be catching up with 
us to where we stand today... . 

“I would also like to point out that 
when you say my guess may be in 
error—which I admit fully; natural- 
ly—it may be in error in the other 
direction. It may be that instead of 
this being twenty years it should be 
forty to fifty. A good many people who 
know and have been in some of these 
countries tell me they don’t think they 
could ever build it, because they could 
never get, under their present system, 
men with courage enough to go in 
and make the mistakes that are neces- 
sary to produce such a thing as this.” 


September, 1949 


General Groves’s comments on the 
Soviet explosion appear on page 267 
of this issue. 





Scientists Give New Warning 


The New York Times of September 28, 1949, quotes General Walter Bedell 
Smith, former ambassador to the Soviet Union, speaking of Russia’s produc- 


tion of atomic bombs as follows: 


“TI said a month ago at the Governors’ Conference in Colorado that they 


would probably test the bomb in a few months. However, I believe that it will 
take Soviet Russia at least ten years to get to the point of mass-production 
that we have now reached. I know that American techniques and industrial 
skills are far better than the best the Soviet can offer. There is no reason 
for the Soviet to reach, in less than ten years, the mass-production that we have 
reached now.” 


We, the undersigned, are aware of the problems involved in the large-scale 
production of atomic bombs. To our regret, we have to say that the above state- 
ment, attributed by the New York Times to General Bedell Smith, has no basis 
in fact. 


(Signed) 
HARRISON BROWN 


JAMES FRANCK 
JOSEPH E. MAYER 


LEO SzILARD 


Chicago, Il. HAROLD C. UREY 


October 1, 1949 
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THE ATOMIC EXPLOSION IN 


The following five statements from prominent Americans were 
received in answer to the BULLETIN’S request for comment on 
the recent developments in Russia. 


NEEDED: LESS WITCH HUNTING AND 


MORE WORK 
Harold C. Urey 


Distinguished Service Professor 
Institute of Nuclear Studies 
University of Chicago 


that an atomic explosion has oc- 

curred in Russia. I take this to 
mean that either it is an atomic bomb 
or that the Russians are well on to- 
ward having a bomb. Apparently the 
Russians did not know the technical 
details of atomic bomb production four 
years ago; hence the construction of a 
small plant which in the course of four 
years would produce enough material 
for one or two bombs seems an impos- 
sible assumption. It therefore appears 
that in four years they have learned 
how to make bombs and have con- 
structed substantial plants for this pur- 
pose. Nothing prevents them from 
building as many more as they wish. 
This leads to the conclusion that they 
can make a stockpile in a relatively 
short time. I should say about two years 
could and probably will see the lead 
of the United States effectively wiped 
out. 


p RESIDENT TRUMAN has stated 


The progress of atomic research in 
the United States during the past four 
years has not been satisfactory. We 
have been and are now in an atomic 
armaments race, and, since Russia was 
able to make the bomb in such a short 
time, it is obvious that she is making 
headway comparable to that which we 
made during the war. Our progress 
since has not been commensurate with 
the wartime progress in any sense. 
Most of the more prominent men, as 
well as many of the brilliant young men, 
left the projects to return to their uni- 
versity work, leaving the atomic energy 
laboratories with some good talent but 
not nearly as satisfactorily manned as 
they were during the war. This with- 
drawal of people from the laboratories 


was due to the scientists’ natural desire 
to get back to academic work, but it 
was accentuated by other factors. 


By all odds the most important of 
these has been the excessive concern 
of Congress, the military, and the public 
with “The Secret.” The advice of sci- 
entists who produced “The Secret,” 
and who presumably know something 
about it—and who, in fact, are the only 
people who know anything about it 
—has been ignored throughout this 
period. In spite of many statements 
on this subject over the past four 
years, apparently no progress has been 
made toward an understanding of the 
minor importance of that which Con- 
gress and public opinion regard as se- 
crets. We scientists not only failed to 
convince Congress and the public of 
the soundness of our prediction that 
the Russians would have the bomb in 
about five years after we had it, but, 
because we told disagreeable truths, 
we have even been accused of wishing 
to give up our progress because we are 
impractical dreamers or plain traitors. 


Every man in the Atomic Energy 
Commission and every scientist in a 
responsible position in the atomic proj- 
ects is hampered or even paralyzed in 
his work if he must permanently be on 
guard to defend himself against ridicu- 
lous accusations of real or imaginary 
violations of petty security regulations 
or against charges of having Commu- 
nistic leanings. It is not astonishing, 
then, under these conditions that the 
Atomic Energy Commission was unable 
to keep the services of many excellent 
scientists who have left the work in 
utter disgust. It must remain an open 
question whether or not the Atomic 
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Energy Commission would have been 
able to prevent the deterioration of 
the tempo of our progress if it 
had been free to devote its time and 
strength to this task. As it is, I can 
only state that I myself know of peo- 
ple who wished very much to work on 
atomic energy during the last four 
years and who found it impossible to 
be effective in this field in spite of the 
fact that they made outstanding con- 
tributions during the war. I think it 
is of the utmost importance that we 
realize now that the atomic energy pro- 
gram in the United States is inefficient 
at present because it is frustrated by 
a mistaken desire on the part of Con- 
gress and the public to protect us 
against the loss of “The Secret.” This 
exceedingly dangerous situation can 
only be remedied if we start to take a 
realistic point of view instead of try- 
ing to find protection behind a scien- 
tific Maginot Line. 


I view the acquiring of bombs by 
Russia as exceedingly ominous. At the 
end of the war Mr. Michael Amrine 
and I published an article entitled, 
“I’m a Frightened Man.” Today I am 
as frightened as I was in the years im- 
mediately before World War II. I have 
a feeling that the United States and 
western Europe are in much the same 
position today as they were then. And 
sometimes I feel that the difficulty of 
approaching Washington today is about 
as great as it was when Professor 
Einstein brought the problem of atomic 
energy to the attention of President 
Roosevelt. 


Beyond this action to improve the 
effectiveness of the American atomic 
energy development, a bold political 
program is needed to cope with this 
situation created by the possession of 
atomic weapons by national states. 
What I think this program should be 
is described in my article, “The Para- 
mount Problem of 1949,” printed else- 
where in this issue of the Bulletin. 
This article was written before Presi- 
dent Truman’s announcement of Sep- 
tember 23, but my conclusions were 
drawn with the expectation that Russia 
would get the bomb. The recent an- 
nouncement has only made me feel that 
the adoption of a program of this kind 
has become more urgent. 
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THE DANGER AHEAD 


Frederick Seitz 


Professor of Physics 


University of Illinois 


Te: recent announcement of the 
Russian atomic explosion has sur- 
prised none of those scientists 
who participated in the American ven- 
ture in this field and who had knowl- 
edge of Russian wartime developments 
in weapons. In the later stages of the 
war, the Russians developed and placed 
in mass production, in sufficient quan- 
tities to be highly effective, the best 
heavy tanks which were available to 
any of the nations participating in the 
war, including the Western Allies and 
Germany. The problem of developing 
an atomic bomb and placing this bomb 
into mass production is of comparable 
magnitude once one has the assurance 
of success provided by knowledge of the 
Hiroshima explosion and has the infor- 
mation released by the Manhattan Dis- 
trict to provide a guide to the avenues 
along which success is to be expected. 
Granted that the Russians would decide 
to devote a substantial part of their 
economy to the production of atomic 
weapons, it is easy to estimate that this 
is about the stage at which one would 
expect the initial trials of the bomb. 
There are many quarters in Ameri- 
can life today in which an ostrich-like 
refuge is taken in the idea that the 
Russians will prove unable to cope with 
the problems of mass production asso- 
ciated with the bomb. I believe this is 
a completely vain and dangerous hope. 
While it is evident that they do not 
possess as vast an amount of industry 
as the United States, it is also evident 
that they possess representative seg- 
ments of industrial knowledge and 
equipment. If this is devoted to the 
problem of the bomb, as is evidently 
being done, there is no reason why their 
rate of progress cannot parallel or sur- 
pass our own, provided they have ac- 
cess to the raw materials of the bomb, 
which appear to be fairly widely dis- 
tributed. It must be remembered that 
we do not devote all of our industrial 
outlay to the production of the bomb, 
but probably only of the order of 1 per 
cent. Even if the Russian industrial 
outlay is only 10 per cent of ours, which 
is probably a large underestimation, 
Russia can match our present effort 
by devoting a tenth of it to the bomb. 
Considering the power and prestige 
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associated with possession of the bomb, 
this is a relatively small sacrifice. 

The greatest danger we face at pres- 
ent is that the Russians will now sur- 
pass us in bomb production and in other 
phases of the development of atomic 
energy. I believe that this is not a 
minor probability, but is actually a 
strong possibility. In 1940 the Ger- 
mans possessed air supremacy on the 
basis of developments which had 
taken place five years earlier. At that 
time they were completely confident 
that their accumulation of talents was 
so unique that it would be essentially 
impossible for any other nation to 
match them in the near future, let alone 
outstrip them. Yet that is precisely 
what United States did in a remarkably 
short time. There is unfortunately a 
certain amount of analogy in the situa- 
tion surrounding the field of atomic 
energy. In 1945 we possessed unques- 
tioned supremacy in this field. Many 
public figures came to the conclusion at 
that time that this success was so in- 
timately associated with factors that are 
essentially American that we could ex- 
pect to retain this position almost indefi- 
nitely provided we just “kept the 
secret.” This is almost precisely the 
German reasoning and it is subject to 
precisely the same danger. In fact, we 
now have definite evidence that it is 
wrong and, in consequence, face this 
danger. 

It must not be forgotten that our ma- 
chine for developing the field of atomic 
energy was all but stalled by the end 
of 1946. Although it is in motion again 
and contains in some quarters men of 
the highest ability, we have no assur- 
ance that it is moving with momentum 
comparable to that of the Russian ma- 
chine. In fact there is a good chance 








that theirs is in swifter motion for 
they have been driven forward by a 
sense of acute urgency which we have 
lost since the end of the war. Much of 
our energy has been devoted to main- 
taining purely static features of our 
development and not to driving ahead 
into unexplored channels, as was char- 
acteristic of our wartime work and is 
probably true of present Russian work. 
This devotion to the static aspects of 
our development is made evident by the 
fact that security rather than progress 
is regarded as the matter of primary 
importance in the field by the leaders 
in such a large fraction of our public 
life. That attitude is very reminiscent 
of the French attitude between the two 
wars and the expression it found in the 
static forts of the worthless Maginot 
line. 

If we are to compete with the Rus- 
sians in the field of atomic energy we 
must regain the dynamic state which 
we possessed five years ago and place 
progress uppermost in our minds. If all 
of the knowledge which we possess to- 
day were relegated to the absolute 
“security of the grave” so that it could 
not come to the eyes or ears of the 
prying Russian agent, the Russians 
would still come into possession of all 
of this knowledge in a relatively short 
time as the result of routine scientific 
and engineering investigation. It is far 
better that we focus attention on the 
acquisition of new knowledge and new 
techniques and run the small danger 
that some of this information will be 
obtained by the Russians before they 
discover it themselves than that we 
strangle our efforts by the perverted 
guarding of secrets which will auto- 
matically become of small value to any- 
one, including ourselves, in due course 
of time. 

At the present state in the cycle of 
events, I believe that the most con- 
servative assumption to make, in lieu 
of positive evidence to the contrary, is 
that the Russians will soon be stock- 
piling fissionable material at a rate that 
is limited only by their access to raw 
materials. Any planning of the secu- 
rity of Western civilization which is 
based upon another premise can easily 
lead us into a disastrous tragedy. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS FACES 
THE NEW SITUATION 


Frederick Osborn 


Deputy U. S. Representative 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 


HE announcement that evidence 
T= been received of an atomic 

explosion in the territory of the 
Soviet Union re-emphasizes in the minds 
of all people the need for an effective, 
enforceable system for the control of 
atomic energy which would make effec- 
tive prohibition of atomic weapons. This 
development does not change the con- 
ditions which are essential to an effec- 
tive system of control. It does not 
change the scientific and technical facts 
of the production of nuclear fuels. 
Neither does it change the findings 
of the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission as given in their Third Re- 
port to the Security Council, which 
states: “The Commission has been 
forced to recognize that agreement on 
effective measures for the control of 
atomic energy is itself dependent on 
cooperation in broader fields of policy.” 
Nor has this development changed the 
Commission’s findings in the same re- 
port that: “The majority of the Com- 
mission has been unable to secure the 
agreement of the Soviet Union to even 
those elements of effective control con- 
sidered essential from a technical point 
of view, let alone their acceptance of 
the nature and extent of participation 
in the world community required of 
all nations in this field by the First 
and Second Reports of the Atomic 
Energy Commission.” 


In the meetings of the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission which 
were held from February through July, 
1949, the Soviet delegates maintained 
steadfastly the position they have held 
for the past three years: 


The Soviet Union is still unwilling 
to negotiate except on the basis of 
national ownership of nuclear fuels, 
even though nuclear fuels are them- 
selves the explosives of the bombs. 
The majority of the Commission is of 
the opinion that under any system of 
national ownership of these explosive 
materials international distrust and sus- 
picion would flourish because it would 
be impossible to maintain effective 
checks to prevent their diversion to 
weapons. 


The Soviet Union is still unwilling 


to negotiate except on the basis of 
national ownership, operation, and man- 
agement of plants making or using 
explosive atomic materials. The major- 
ity of the Commission is firmly of the 
opinion that diversion of nuclear fuel 
to military purposes could not be ef- 
fectively prevented in the case of plants 
nationally owned, operated, and man- 
aged. 


The Soviet Union is still unwilling to 
negotiate except on the basis of periodic 
inspection of declared facilities. They 
do provide for “special investigations” 
in cases where suspicions of violations 
of the prohibition of atomic weapons 
arise. However, it has been impossible 
to date to discover how grounds for 
suspicions could arise under the So- 
viet proposals. The majority holds 
that periodic inspection would be in 
itself insufficient to prevent diversion, 
and that rights of inspection must be 
very broad, with limitations provided 
to prevent abuses of these rights rather 
than limitations on the rights them- 
selves. 


Finally, the Soviet Union is still 
unwilling to negotiate except on the 
basis that the powers of their Inter- 
national Control Commission should 
be limited to make recommendations 
to governments and to the Security 
Council where the veto would remain. 
The majority does not believe that this 
would make for effective control or en- 
forcement. 


It remains to be seen whether the 
Soviet Union will desire to change its 





position in respect to any of these 
matters now that it will be nego- 
tiating on what it may consider a 
more “equal” basis. 

The recent development will not 
change the policy of the United States 
towards the international control of 
atomic energy. In the three-nation dec- 
laration of November 5, 1945, the 
United States committed itself to seek 
an effective system of international 
control. Since that time we have made 
every effort to achieve such a system. 
We remain prepared to explore care- 
fully and with goodwill any proposals 
for an effective and enforceable system 
for international control of atomic ener- 
gy in the forum of the powers who 
sponsored the original General Assem- 
bly resolution establishing the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission, 
namely Canada, China, France, the 
USSR, the U.K., and the U.S. These 
sponsoring powers have been holding 
meetings, in response to the General 
Assembly resolution of November 4, 
1948, since August 9, 1949, in order 
to determine whether a basis for agree- 
ment can be found. These meetings 
are continuing. 

Meantime, we stand with the forty- 
five other member States of the United 
Nations who in the Plenary Session 
of the Political Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, on November 4, 1948, 
voted in favor of the recommendations 
of the Atomic Energy Commission for 
international control of atomic ener- 
gy and the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons, as constituting the necessary basis 
for establishing an effective system 
for the international control of atomic 
energy to insure its use only for peace- 
ful purposes and for the elimination 
from national armaments of atomic 
weapons. 





GENERAL GROVES’ 


In response to The Bulletin’s request 
for comment on President Truman’s 
announcement, General Groves sent 
the following telegraphed message on 
September 26. 


“I see no need to become unduly 
alarmed over the President’s announce- 
ment. We have all known since be- 
fore August, 1945, that it could be an- 
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ticipated. It was provided for in our 
planning. The apparent success of the 
Russians emphasizes the necessity for 
the real international control that the 
U.S.A. has always wanted. We must 
do everything in our power to main- 
tain and augment our present superior- 
ity in atomic warfare potential while 
we work and hope for a workable agree- 
ment for international control.” 
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WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK NOW? 


Bernard Brodie 


Professor of International Relations 
Yale University 


N EVENT so thoroughly expected 
A and previously discussed as 
that announced by Mr. Truman 
on September 23 can hardly provoke 
radically new thoughts by its mere 
occurrence. Three previously impor- 
tant questions have now been answered 
definitely: (1) When would the Rus- 
sians produce their first A-bomb? (2) 
Would our experts know about it when 
it occurred? and (3) If the answer to 
the previous question were in the 
affirmative, would the people be in- 
formed? We may be very grateful 
that the second and third questions were 
answered in the way they were. 


Concerning the first question, a good 
deal of speculation has now been laid 
at rest. The estimates offered publicly 
by presumably informed and respons- 
ible people ranged from three to thir- 
ty years following the date of Hiro- 
shima. While the thirty-year estimate 
and those like it were purely fatuous, 
those which fell within the three-to-ten- 
year range were more or less equally 
based on grossly inadequate informa- 
tion and subject in varying degrees 
to distortions engendered by emotion. 
The fact is that beyond a certain min- 
imum period which would, in any case, 
be required for the construction of fa- 
cilities, we simply did not know how 
long it would take the Russians to 
produce a bomb, and there were far 
too many unknown variables involved 
to enable us to make a reasonably close 
prediction. 

There is thus no reason for “sur- 
prise” that the date of realization 
should have proved to be late 1949 
rather than 1951 (the latter being the 
date to which the armed services ap- 
peared most attached). On the other 
hand, the fact that the date was the 
former rather than the latter is sig- 
nificant in a number of ways, two of 
which may be briefly alluded to. In 
the first place, it proves—if proof were 
needed—that the Soviet Union was 
most avidly interested in the A-bomb 
and desperately eager to produce one 
at the earliest opportunity. The So- 
viets may indeed have “underestima- 
ted” the bomb, as some Americans 
alleged, but, if so, it was not by a 
wide margin. 
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The second point, which is of utmost 
importance to our security, may be put 
in the form of a question. What does 
the relative earliness of the Soviet suc- 
cess indicate about the level of Soviet 
technology? Clearly it is not as bad 
as most of us thought. But what 
can we say beyond that? The Russians 
knew what we did not know in 1942— 
that atomic bombs could be made and 
were decidedly worth making. They 
were further informed by the Smyth 
report, if they did not already know 
it through other sources, that five 
separate methods were proved tech- 
nically feasible for the production of 
U-235 or Pu-239, and that the Amer- 
icans had pushed three of those meth- 
ods to the level of large-scale produc- 
tion. They had to choose only one, 
and there were various hints to help 
them make their choice. Many of the 
refinements introduced into the Amer- 
ican processes to safeguard human 
life and capital equipment may have 
been dispensed with. A great deal 
has been made of the phenomenal com- 
plexity of the bomb mechanism itself, 
but here again a typically Russian solu- 
tion may have been found. To resort 
to analogy: during the recent war the 
Americans used a fuse in their 16-inch 
naval shell which cost fifty-four dollars 
to manufacture. The Japanese used one 
which cost about eighty cents. It was 
just as effective, but a good deal less 
safe. The analogy may indeed be far- 
fetched. The problem of providing an 
instantaneous and near-perfect meet- 
ing of subcritical masses while closely 
containing the whole in a substantial 
tamper is obviously a difficult one to 
solve. But the Russians may have 
found it possible to dispense with what 
would be a typical American standard 
in efficiency and reliability. Or they 
may have learned more from us than 
we intended. Finally, the Americans 
produced an atomic bomb while devot- 
ing far the greater proportion of the 
scientific and specially technological 
talent and resources available to us 
on other implements of war. The Rus- 
sians may have organized a much 
greater concentration of their much less- 
er resources on their A-bomb project. 





When viewed in the light of these 
considerations— and others are also rel- 
evant—the Russian accomplishment 
does not look so spectacular. They 
appear to have done in the four years 
following August, 1945 (we may dis- 
miss as sheer propaganda their claims 
to have had atomic weapons in 1947) 
something barely comparable to what 
we did in the two-and-one-half years 
following the close of 1942, but whether 
they also produced a production plant 
comparable to the one we had by July, 
1945, is still another question. 


What is the outlook now? The lux- 
ury—the heaven, one might say—of 
monopoly is gone forever. But not 
all is lost. Many observers are now 
awakening to the fact that numbers 
count, and efficiency, and not only of 
atomic bombs but also of the instru- 
ments and weapons for using them. 
And in these respects the probability 
is that we have a commanding lead 
and that we can retain it indefinitely 
if we make the effort. Preliminary in- 
dications are that the American peo- 
ple have not been and are not likely 
to be panicked by the realization that 
their monopoly is at an end, but that 
they are taking their security needs 
more seriously. The question is whether 
the government and particularly the 
armed services will rise to the chal- 
lenge. A good deal of the sober and 
intensive strategic thinking demanded 
by the times, which has been going 
on either not at all or at much too 
leisurely a pace, must now really get 
up steam. 


Concerning the outlook for interna- 
tional control, my own previously dim 
expectations are little affected by the 
change. It may be true, as some have 
insisted would be the case, that the 
Russians will be more amenable to 
serious consideration of control now 
that they have the bomb than they 
were when they lacked it. If there 
is any possibility of that, and if there 
really is good presumptive evidence 
that we should be safer under a regime 
resembling that outlined by the Ba- 
ruch proposals—that the inspection 
schemes are really evasion proof—than 
under a situation where we relied on 
superiority of arms, then we should 
by all means pursue the business. This 
is a very dangerous world, and our 
allies are weak. Armaments races are 
always deplorable, and one of atomic 
arms would be much more so. But in 
our hands we hold many assets, to 
which in the aggregate I had far rather 
tie our security than to the good be- 
havior of the Russians. 
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SHALL WE FACE THE FACTS? 


Leo Szilard 


Professor of Biophysics 
University of Chicago 


Wendell Willkie insisted that 

Russia and America ought to 
negotiate the settlement of all the post- 
war issues before the war was over? 
Today we are paying the penalty for 
having disregarded his counsel. When 
the war ended, Russia and America lost 
their common enemy; the stage was set 
for a Russian-American conflict. Could 
we have resolved this conflict if Roose- 
velt had lived? No one can say for 
certain. 

Roosevelt died soon after the Yalta 
conference, and James Byrnes became 
Secretary of State. The Potsdam con- 
ference and the year that followed set 
the pattern of Russian-American rela- 
tions. “Patience and Firmness” was the 
slogan. “Containment of Russia” was 
the policy. 

General Marshall followed Mr. Byrnes 
as Secretary of State. By the time he 
took office our policy was moving in a 
groove. The Atlantic Pact was a neces- 
sary consequence of the policy initiated 
by Byrnes. 


D OES anyone still remember how 


Whether this policv was “right” or 
“wrong” is not our topic here. But who 
can doubt today that it is totally inade- 
quate to cope with the problem which 
now confronts the world? 


HAVE to speak here of matters that 
lie within the scope of foreign poli- 
cy. It is with reluctance that I speak of 
them. For the problem of peace cannot 
be solved within that narrow scope. The 
traditional aim of foreign policy is to 
prolong the peace; that is, to lengthen 
the interval between two wars. What is 
the use of postponing war if we know 
—as we know today—that it will be all 
the more terrible the later it comes? 
What we need is not a truce; what we 
need is peace. 


But foreign policy got us into this 
mess, and foreign policy will have to get 
us out of it. We have to have a truce 
in order to have a chance to bid for 
peace. 


Having built up a tremendous pres- 
sure around Russia, we dare not now 
suddenly release it lest we provoke an 
explosion. But somehow we shall have 
to find a path from containment to “con- 


tentment.” It will be a narrow path, 
and we had better watch our step. 
Somewhere along that path we must 
find the truce that will give us a breath- 
ing spell. This paper is concerned only 
with the first leg of this journey. 


MAKING THE PREMISES EXPLICIT 


OVIET Russia is a dictatorship no 

less ruthless perhaps than was Hit- 
ler’s dictatorship in Germany. Does it 
follow that Russia will act as Hitler’s 
Germany acted? I do not believe so. 

Before the war Germany under Hit- 
ler, Italy under Mussolini and Soviet 
Russia were all dictatorships. Germany 
under Hitler remained Germany. She 
had been a militant nation before Hitler, 
and she will remain a militant nation 
after Hitler. It is not that the Ger- 
mans want war, but rather that they 
like the type of organized action which 
characterizes a mighty nation at war. 
Italy under Mussolini remained Italy and 
would have kept her place if the other 
nations had shown determination to 
thwart her aspirations in Abyssinia. 
Soviet Russia is still Russia. Her policy 
is Russian policy first and Communist 
policy second. It is true that Russia 
dominates Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia and that she is 
using the Communist parties in these 
countries to secure her rule. Yet she is 
not putting her foreign policy at the 
service of Communism, but rather she 
is using the Communists everywhere as 
instruments of her foreign policy. The 
rulers of Russia might very well be- 
lieve that ultimately Capitalism will col- 
lapse and Communism will conquer the 
world; but that does not mean that 
Russia has a concrete plan for world 
conquest, that she has set a timetable 
for it, or that her day-to-day actions are 
guided by it. 

To my mind anything that Russia has 
done in the past four years can be fully 
understood as the action of a nation 
pursuing her national interests, guided 
largely, though not solely, by strategic 
considerations. 

These are my premises; my conclu- 
sions must necessarily stand or fall with 
them. 





THE REAL CAUSE OF THE 
CONFLICT 


HAT is the real cause of the Rus- 

sian-American conflict? Thucy- 
dides gave us the answer over 2,000 
years ago when he wrote the History of 
the Pelopennesian War. 


Neither Sparta nor Athens wanted 
war; yet they went to war with each 
other. They fought a terrible war which 
lasted for thirty years. Sparta and 
Athens did not want war, but they 
looked upon war between themselves 
as a possibility for which they had to 
prepare. Gradually more and more 
states in Greece became the allies of the 
one or the other. Finally there was no 
city-state of any importance left in 
Greece which was not allied either with 
Athens or with Sparta. Whenever there 
was an opportunity for Sparta to take 
a step which would improve her military 
position, Sparta took that step. When- 
ever Athens had such an opportunity, 
she made use of that opportunity. But 
every such step that Sparta took and 
every such step that Athens took was 
of necessity a step which made war 
more likely. Finally the time came when 
Sparta reluctantly and regretfully de- 
cided that war was inevitable and that 
she had better make preparations in 
earnest. 


But when the Peloponnesian War fi- 
nally broke out, it did not start as a 
war between Sparta and Athens. 
Thebes, an ally of Sparta, attacked 
Plataea, an ally of Athens. Thucydides 
writes: “There was an old quarrel be- 
tween the two cities, and the Thebans, 
seeing that war was inevitable, were 
anxious to surprise the place while the 
peace lasted and before hostilities had 
actually broken out.” 


Some 300 Thebans entered Plataea, 
were defeated and taken prisoner, and 
the prisoners were later killed by the 
Plataeans. They were killed shortly be- 
fore the herald sent from Athens ar- 
rived in Plataea bidding her to do no 
violence to the prisoners but to wait for 
instructions from Athens. Whether or 
not Plataea, in killing the Theban pris- 
oners, actually violated an agreement 
and broke an oath is a question that 
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up to this time has not been settled. But 
the war between Sparta and Athens was 
on. 

There is no reading more frightening 
and at the same time more sobering 
these days, than the History of the 
Peloponnesian War. 

The statesmen of Athens tell us that 
the war was caused by Sparta, and the 
statesmen of Sparta tell us that the war 
was caused by Athens, for even in those 
times war was regarded by the civilized 
world as an evil and statesmen were 
anxious to avert the stigma of the 
aggressor. But Thucydides tells us that 
“the real reason for the war was that 
Athens’ growing power threatened the 
security of Sparta.” 

Today the growing power of Russia 
threatens America’s security, and the 
growing power of America threatens 
Russia’s security. Is there a solution to 
their problem? A solution, if there is 
one, must, of necessity, lie outside of 
the pattern that governed the actions 
of Sparta and Athens. The policy out- 
lined in this paper lies outside of that 
pattern. It requires a move that will 
make our strategic position more diffi- 
cult in case of war, but at the same 
time it will greatly increase our chances 
of avoiding war. If America and Rus- 
sia reject moves of this type, they will 
remain within the same pattern that 
governed the actions of the Greek city- 
states, and the result also will be the 
same. , 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


as first question which we have to 
examine here is whether the Atlan- 
tic Pact can survive in its present 
structure. What are the facts? 


The Russians have exploded one bomb. 
They might very well have exploded the 
only bomb they had. But the plant 
which was used to make that one bomb 
can turn out others. Within a very 
short time, one year perhaps, the Rus- 
sians will have bombs in significant 
quantity—significant from the point of 
view of Western Europe. Will the Rus- 
sians also have the means of delivering 
these bombs anywhere in Europe? May- 
be they do not yet have V-2 type rockets 
developed to the stage where they can 
carry their atomic bombs. Maybe they 
do not yet have bombers fast enough to 
be able to get through without being 
intercepted. But clearly the time is not 
far off, when in case of war Russia 
will be in a position to deliver bombs 
anywhere in Western Europe and to 
deliver them in- significant quantity. 

If the time thus comes when Paris, 
Brussels, and Amsterdam face destruc- 
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tion within twenty-four hours after 
the outbreak of war, and when there is 
nothing that America can do to protect 
these cities from such a fate, we shall 
be faced with a situation which we did 
not envisage when the Atlantic Pact 
was concluded. 

One might argue that the Atlantic 
Pact would still offer these countries 
greater security than they would have 
without it, since Russia, knowing that 
the United States would go to war if 
any of them were attacked, would be less 
likely to attack them. I am willing to 
let this argument pass for the moment. 
But can anyone seriously expect the 
French, Belgians, and the Dutch thus 
to accept, for the sake of a lessened 
probability of war, the absolute cer- 
tainty that in case of war their cities 
will be utterly destroyed? Will it be 
much consolation for them to know that, 
some ten or fifteen years after their de- 
struction, the United States may be 
victorious and might then help to re- 
build their cities and to reconstruct 
their devastated country? 


SHALL WE LET EUROPE PERISH? 


HAT then is the policy we ought 
W to follow in the face of these 
realities? It seems to me that there is 
only one avenue of escape that is open 
to us, and this is what it is: 

We ought to release those countries, 
who want to be released, from the obli- 
gations imposed upon them by the At- 
lantic Pact. This does not mean that we 
should abandon them to their fate. We 
could, for instance, enter into an agree- 
ment with France—to single out France 
for the moment—in which we unilat- 
erally undertake the following obliga- 
tions: 

1. To go to war with Russia if Russia 

should attack or occupy France; 

2. In case of war to respect the neu- 
trality of France as long as her 
neutrality is respected also by Rus- 
sia, except if America—in spite 
of having refrained from using 
atomic bombs first—is attacked 
with atomic bombs by Russia or 
some other nation; 

3. To refrain from using atomic 
bombs, and strategic bombing of 
any kind, against France as long 
as no atomic bombs are produced 
in her territory, even though 
France may have been forced to 
surrender to Russia and even 
though America may be attacked 
by atomic bombs produced outside 
of France. 

We could enter into similar agree- 

ments with Belgium, Holland, and cer- 





tain other countries in Western Europe. 


As long as America is pledged to go 
to war in case Russia should attack or 
occupy certain countries, America might 
have to go to war in fulfillment of such 
a treaty obligation. Such a war Amer- 
ica could bring to a successful conclu- 
sion only by ultimately invading Russia. 
Even though America may not use 
atomic bombs first, nevertheless, large 
scale atomic bomb attacks against 
American cities might occur and result 
in public pressure on the Government 
to bring the war as fast as possible 
to a successful conclusion. The pos- 
sibility of having to move American 
troops through Western Europe could 
not be excluded in such a contin- 
gency. In the absence of such an 
attack on us, we would be pledged to 
respect the neutrality of Western Eu- 
rope as long as her neutrality was re- 
spected by Russia. Thus we could not 
count on moving troops through West- 
ern Europe and might have to invade 
Russia through the Balkans, the Near 
East, the Middle East, or the Far East. 


This pledge should be given, but given 
in the full knowledge that it will greatly 
weaken our strategic position. 


If we pledge ourselves to any nation 
to go to war in case she is attacked or 
occupied by Russia, we should make our 
pledge as unequivocal as possible. A 
pledge which we fully intend to honor 
but which leaves some doubts in the 
mind of a would-be aggressor may in- 
crease rather than decrease the danger 
of war. 


We ought to make our pledge unequiv- 
ocal, but we ought to make it for a 
period of time which is reasonably lim- 
ited. For we cannot forever safeguard 
peace by precariously balancing it with 
pledges of this sort. In the long run 
protection against aggression cannot be 
based on fear of retaliation. It must be 
based on other motivations. 


Within the pattern of the new policy 
outlined above, we would continue to 
give economic assistance to Western 
Europe. We ought even to encourage 
France, Belgium, and Holland to build 
up a reasonable amount of armaments 
of their own. 


If these countries are armed, they 
could speak to Russia in times of peace 
as follows: 


“There are no American soldiers on 
our territory, and there are no Ameri- 
can installations here which would en- 
able the United States to use our coun- 
try as a military base against you in 
case of war. If America should try to 

1 A conveniently shortened version is published 


by the Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, for 
the Great Books Foundation. 
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violate our neutrality, we would resist 
her. We realize that physically you are 
in a position to destroy us. If you wish 
to occupy our country and confront us 
with an ultimatum, we might surrender 
rather than face destruction. But at the 
same instant, America will be at war 
with you.” 


In case America and Russia should 
get entangled in a war, France, Bel- 
gium, or Holland might speak to Russia 
as follows: 


“America is pledged to respect our 
neutrality as long as you don’t attack 
her with atomic bombs. If, in violation 
of her pledge, she should attempt to in- 
vade us, we shall resist her with force 
of arms. If you wish to violate our neu- 
trality and confront us with an ultima- 
tum, we might surrender rather than 
face the destruction of our cities. You 
could then occupy our country and at- 
tempt to defend it against an invasion 
by American troops. But this would be 
a most foolish thing to do, for you would 
be faced with the mounting resistance 
of our population and you would not be 
able to draw on our facilities for war 
production which we shall have de- 
stroyed. You are better off if you leave 
us alone; for if America attacks us in 
violation of her pledge, we are in a 
much better position to defend our coun- 
try against an American invasion than 
you would be.” 

We have so far refrained from men- 
tioning England. England is no less 
vulnerable to bombs than the rest of 
Western Europe. But after the fall of 
France, England decided to fight on in 
the face of the heaviest odds, and she 
emerged victorious. England might de- 
cide to hold out indefinitely as our ally 
and, with worse luck this time, perhaps 
suffer utter destruction in case of war. 

Yet England, when she realizes that 
her geographical position as well as the 
concentration of her population in Lon- 
don and a few other large cities make 
her vulnerable beyond endurance, 
might also wish to be freed from the 
Atlantic Pact. If she does, we ought to 
lend her a helping hand rather than try 
to obstruct a development which is in- 
evitable. 


England, if reasonably armed, might 
speak to Russia much the same as could 
France, Belgium, and Holland. She 
might give Russia an assurance to re- 
sist, if necessary with force of arms, an 
American invasion. 


By giving her consent and approval to 
a position of this sort which England 
might wish to take, America could effec- 
tively protect England from a Russian 
occupation. Clearly in case of a war 


with America, Russia would have a 
strong incentive to leave England in a 
neutral position and thus bar the United 
States from using England as a base of 
military operations. It is true that by 
forcing England’s surrender Russia 
would gain the advantage of being able 
to use British ports for launching sub- 
marines, but this would hardly be as 
important for Russia as depriving 
America of the advantage of using Eng- 
land as a base. 


In the case of a Russian-American 
war, the neutrality of France, Belgium, 
and Holland might similarly be safe- 
guarded against violation by Russia. 


Whether or not Western Europe will 
perish depends on the attitude America 
will take on the issue of her neutrality. 
It is a fortunate coincidence that the 
neutralization of Western Europe is 
required for establishing a truce, for 
reasons of simple humanity and for 
reasons of expediency. From this triple 
coincidence, we may derive the hope 
that within a few years, the neutraliza- 
tion of Western Europe will be an ac- 
complished fact. 


THE NAVIES AND AIR FORCES OF 
WESTERN EUROPE 


E present arms race might con- 
tinue for some time beyond the 
neutralization of Western Europe. 


If it becomes necessary, we might 
ask Western Europe to make arrange- 
ments that will make certain that their 
navies and air forces shall not fall into 
Russian hands in any circumstances and 
that their facilities for war production 
shall not remain intact in case of a 
forced surrender to Russia. Such ar- 
rangements will require measures taken 
in peacetime which of necessity must be 
hurtful to the pride of these nations. 
The families of their naval and air force 
personnel, for instance, would have to 
be asked to reside outside of continental 
France, Holland, Belgium, and the Brit- 
ish Isles. Their navies and air forces 
would have to be given a standing order 
to leave for American ports in disregard 
of any countermanding orders they 
might receive from their own govern- 
ments under pressure of a Russian ulti- 
matum. Today it may not be possible to 
raise such issues with our friends in 
Western Europe without giving offense; 
but later on, when they come to recog- 
nize the position in which they find 
themselves and become reconciled to it, 
the issue might well become the sub- 
ject of discussions and of some formal 
or informal agreements. 


NEUTRALIZING OTHER AREAS 


The type of agreement suggested here 
for France, Holland, Belgium, and Eng- 
land might be extended to some other 
Western European nations, but it is im- 
possible to provide an equal degree of 
protection for all of them. Take Nor- 
way, for instance: In peacetime Amer- 
ica’s pledge to go to war in case Russia 
should attack or occupy Norway might 
offer some protection to Norway. In case 
of a war with America, however, Russia 
might find it to her advantage to force 
Norway to surrender and to use Nor- 
wegian ports for the launching of sub- 
marines, particularly since America 
would hardly land an expeditionary 
force in Norway, as she might in Eng- 
land or France. It might very well be 
that in the case of a Russian-American 
war there would be just nothing that 
America could do to protect Norway 
from being forced to surrender or from 
being overrun. The same holds for some 
other countries which are similarly 
situated. 


America cannot extend to countries 
in the Balkans, in the Near East, the 
Middle East, and the Far East, the 
same type of pledges which she may 
give to Western Europe. But America 
could agree to neutralize all nations 
which are at present caught—as West- 
ern Europe is caught—between the 
strategic aspirations of Russia and 
America; i.e., America could renounce 
any intention which she may now have 
of preparing those nations in peacetime 
as bases for possible future military 
operations against Russia. 


CAN WE STOP THE ARMS RACE? 


HE neutralization of all those na- 
T tions which are at present caught 
between the strategic aspirations of 
America and Russia would remove the 
most important area of conflict in Rus- 
sian-American relations. Yet if the 
arms race is permitted to continue, and 
particularly if Russian atomic bomb 
production increasingly threatens the 
security of the United States, war will 
ultimately become unavoidable. 


Thus the question arises whether, 
within the pattern of the new policy 
outlined above, Russia and the United 
States could agree on some effective 
method of international 
atomic energy. 


control of 


International inspection must be an 
integral part of any such agreement if 
it is to be effective. Would it have 
been in Russia’s interest—in the con- 
ditions which existed during the past 
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four years—to enter into any agreement 
on atomic energy that provided for in- 
ternational inspection? 


During these past four years we re- 
garded Western Europe as a base for 
military operations against Russia in 
case of war. We were engaged in de- 
veloping long-range rockets and long- 
range bombers, and we built a consid- 
erable fleet of such bombers. In case of 
war with Russia, it would have been of 
advantage to us to know the exact loca- 
tions of the most essential Russian in- 
dustrial installations, and it was there- 
fore in Russia’s interest to keep secret 
all information relating to them. Thus 
the Iron Curtain was Russia’s most im- 
portant strategic defense. Such stra- 
tegic considerations may not have been 
the only reasons for Russia’s desire to 
maintain secrecy, but they are valid and 
sufficient reasons nevertheless. 


International inspection, if at all 
effective, is not compatible with the de- 
gree of secrecy which Russia was anx- 
ious to maintain in the postwar period 
and which she was successful in main- 
taining. In the conditions which existed 
during the past four years it would not 
have been in Russia’s interest to enter 
into any agreement limited to the con- 
trol of atomic energy which provided for 
international inspection. 


But even if such an agreement had 
not provided for international inspec- 
tion, it would still not have been in 
Russia’s interest to be a party to it. 
Under conditions such as those that 
existed in the past four years, America 
could, by using Western Europe as a 
base, bring the war to Russia’s terri- 
tory. She could do this without atomic 
bombs, merely by using tanks, heavy 
guns, long-range bombers, and other 
conventional weapons. By agreeing to 
eliminate atomic bombs from national 
armaments, Russia would deprive her- 
self of the one weapon which might en- 
able her to bring the war to our terri- 
tory. Russia can not carry the war to 
our territory by using long-range bomb- 
ers carrying ordinary explosives, for, to 
her, the cost of such an operation would 
be prohibitive. 


My thesis is that in these past four 
years Russia has steadfastly refused to 
consider any international agreement 
that would effectively eliminate atomic 
bombs because, under existing condi- 
tions, it was not in her interest to do 
so. 


We must next turn our attention to 
an issue which is closely related: In 
the past four years the United States 
has steadfastly opposed a general re- 
duction of armaments. Why? 
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Immediately after the war Western 
Europe was weak and could have been 
overrun by the Russian army at any 
time. This might be true even today. 
But we have been trying to create a 
situation in which within a few years, 
Western Europe would no longer be at 
the mercy of Russia. We hoped to 
achieve this by arming Western Eu- 
rope and by maintaining a high level 
of armaments ourselves. We hoped that 
such a course of action would enable us 
to come to the help of Western Europe 
within a short period of time, if she 
were attacked by Russia, and that West- 
ern Europe would be able to hold out 
until our help arrived. 


Had we then agreed to a substantial 
general reduction of armaments equally 
affecting all parties, we would have left 
Western Europe at the mercy of Rus- 
sia’s enormous reserve manpower. Then, 
in case of a Russian attack against 
Western Europe, it would have taken us 
a long time effectively to enter the war, 
and in the meantime Russian infantry 
could have overrun Western Europe. 


But the way things are going at pres- 
ent, we may take it for granted that 
within a short period of time Western 
Europe will be irretrievably at Russia’s 
mercy in the sense that, if she were at- 
tacked by Russia, we could not possibly 
bring her assistance fast enough to pre- 
vent her destruction or prevent her 
from being forced to surrender. We 
might then be prepared to neutralize 
Western Europe and to enter into an 
agreement with Russia that will stop 
the arms race by eliminating atomic 
bombs from national armaments, put 
limitations on the conventional types of 
arms, and provide for a substantial re- 
duction of armaments in general. 


Such an agreement would still leave 
Western Europe physically at the mercy 
of Russia’s land armies. But this does 
not necessarily mean that Western Eu- 
rope would be in danger of a Russian 
attack or invasion. Mexico is physically 
at the mercy of the United States, but 
she has no reason to fear that the United 
States will violate her integrity. The 
United States has not at present any 
motive for doing so and would hardly 
have any in the future unless Russia 
were to make an attempt to prepare 
Mexico as a base for future military 
operations against the United States. 

While the level of armaments to be 
maintained by us in peacetime would 
still have to be adjusted to the level of 
armaments maintained by Russia and 
other nations, our ability to win a war 
would be determined by the level of our 
arms production during the war rather 
than by the level of our stockpile of 





arms at the start of the war. Modern 
weapons get obsolete very fast. Keep- 
ing, in peacetime, a large stockpile of 
them is a useless drain on any nation’s 
economy. 

My thesis is that if we adjust our 
policy to reality and adopt the proposed 
new policy, the old reasons, which in the 
past four years led us to oppose general 
reduction of armaments, will no longer 
be valid. An over-all settlement of the 
outstanding postwar issues may thus 
become possible. Of these issues, the 
German problem is perhaps the most 
difficult. Its solution will remain diffi- 
cult even if Russia and the United 
States were to seek it in perfect har- 
mony. But if within the framework of 
the neutrality of Western Europe, a 
solution to the German problem and 
other postwar issues can be found, then 
general limitations of armaments and 
the elimination of atomic bombs from 
national armaments will be in the in- 
terest of Russia as well as of America. 


What particular type of atomic en- 
ergy control will then be acceptable to 
Russia? 

In the past America pushed for inter- 
national management of all atomic en- 
ergy development, delegated to an 
agency of the United Nations and con- 
trolled by a majority vote of that body. 
This particular solution has some at- 
tractive features. But as long as the 
world remains divided between the al- 
lies of Russia and the allies of America, 
with our allies holding the majority in 
the United Nations, it will not be in 
Russia’s interest to accept such a solu- 
tion. 

It is conceivable that if the present 
trend is reversed, countries which are 
not allies of either America or Russia, 
and are independent both economically 
and politically, may gradually become 
a majority in the United Nations. “In- 
ternational management” might then 
become acceptable to Russia. 


In the meantime, some other form of 
effective atomic energy control will have 
to be adopted, if any control is to be 
adopted at all. 


WOULD RUSSIA KEEP HER AGREE- 
MENTS? 


HE question will be asked, can Rus- 
Tiia be trusted to keep any such 
agreement. The answer is simple. Rus- 
sia can be trusted to keep an agreement 
as long as it remains in her interest to 
do so. We can make Russia keep an 
agreement if we maintain the conditions 
in which it will remain her interest to 
cooperate rather than to abrogate the 
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FOREWARNED = BUT NOT FOREARMED 


Eugene Rabinowitch 


Professor of Botany 
University of Illinois 


HE President’s announcement of 
T an atomic explosion somewhere in 

the Soviet Union has been fol- 
lowed by a chorus of reassuring official 
and unofficial comments. Americans 
have been advised to be calm, to lose no 
sleep, to avoid hysteria. They have been 
told that this development has been ex- 
pected, and consequently accounted for 
in our military and political planning. 
We have heard that the expression, 
“atomic explosion” may not even signify 
the explosion of an atomic bomb; per- 
haps a great catastrophe, or an act of 
sabotage has occurred in a Soviet atomic 
plant. 


Almost unanimously our statesmen 
and commentators have told us that al- 
though the Soviet scientists may have 
“cracked” (or as some have insinuated, 
their spies may have stolen) the secret 
of the atomic bomb, the Soviet Union 
does not possess another important se- 
cret—the know-how needed for produc- 
tion, which is available only to Amer- 
ican industry. 


Therefore, we are told, the Soviet 
production of atomic bombs has no 
chance of equalling ours, particularly 
since we have had a four-year head 
start. Even if a “Beria bomb” has been 


exploded somewhere in the wastes of 
Siberia, our writers and commentators 
tell us it is an inferior product of 
amateur handiwork compared to the 
improved “Eniwetok bombs,” 
“mass-produced” in America. 


now 


Furthermore, it is said, the Soviet 
Union, although able to make reason- 
able facsimiles of our four-motored 
bombers which fell into its hands dur- 
ing the war, does not possess at the 
present time, and will not be able to 
develop in the near future, means of 
delivering atomic bombs to our shores. 
Their planes do not begin to match our 
present world-girdling, six-motored 
bombers or the jet bombers and rockets 
now on the drafting boards of our en- 
gineers. 

Whistling in the dark to a different 
tune, some optimists suggest that now, 
with their “atomic inferiority complex” 
gone, the Soviet negotiators will prove 
more reasonable than before, and an 
agreement on effective atomic disarma- 
ment can perhaps be reached. Some, 
who ascribed to the American “take it 
or leave it” attitude at least a part of 
the blame for the deadlock of the UN 
atomic control negotiations, hope that 
the end of American monopoly will 


make our attitude more pliable and thus 
facilitate agreement. 

Scientists have never been, and can- 
not be now, intent on creating public 
hysteria. More than anyone else, they 
believe in a calm, rational approach to 
all problems confronting humanity. 
However, this approach has to begin 
with an open-minded appraisal of the 
facts; and, in taking stock of the situa- 
tion, we can see little that justifies swal- 
lowing of the proffered bromides. We 
do not advise Americans that doomsday 
is near and that they can expect atomic 
bombs to start falling on their heads a 
month or a year from now; but we 
think they have reason to be deeply 
alarmed and to be prepared for grave 
decisions. 

The fact that the present develop- 
ment has been freely predicted by no 
means proves that we are prepared to 
meet it. As metastasis in an incurable 
cancer, it may merely mean that the 
deadly disease is taking its foreseeable 
course unchecked. 


HATEVER the type of the Soviet 

atomic explosion, it signifies that 
the Soviet scientists and engineers have 
been able to produce more-than-critical 
amounts of fissionable elements (plu- 
tonium, or Uranium 235, or Uranium 
233), since no smaller amount will ex- 
plode under any conditions. In the (un- 
likely) case of an accidental explosion 
of an atomic explosives plant (such as 
a uranium-graphite production pile), 
an explosion of sufficient energy to cause 





(Continued from preceding page) 
agreement. It might even be wise to 
have a provision in the agreement giv- 
ing both America and Russia the right 
to abrogate it upon giving due notice. 
This would at least serve as a reminder 
that no agreement between nations has 
much value unless it remains in the 
interests of the contracting parties to 
continue the agreement. 

Let us remind ourselves at this point 
that what we are discussing here is a 
truce and not peace. We shall not have 
peace until we create a structure in 
which cooperation will be secured by 
incentives rather than precariously en- 
forced by fear of punishment. We shall 
not have peace until we have an or- 
ganized world community. 


The Peloponnesian War occurred fif- 
teen years after Sparta and Athens con- 
cluded a peace treaty that was to last 
for thirty. Russia and America will not 
fare any better if they conclude a truce 


and mistake it for a peace. 


HAVE tried to outline a policy 
| which might lead to peace. It may 
have its faults. Almost certainly it 
could be improved upon. But what are 
the alternatives? 

We could fight a preventive war 
against Russia, and there is little doubt 
that in the years to come this course 
will be advocated in public by a few, 
privately by many. 

Alternatively, we could pursue the 
type of policy which we pursued the 
past four years. It is a policy of 
“neither war nor peace,” and will ob- 
viously lead to war. It will probably 
lead to war when war will be at its 
worst. 

If we want to find a way out of our 
present predicament, above all let us 
avoid self-righteousness. Let us not say 
that we made Russia a generous offer 
when we proposed the Baruch plan for 
international control of atomic energy. 
We would not fool anyone else, but we 
might fool ourselves. Many of us may 


be inclined to say that the cause of all 
the postwar difficulties between Amer- 
ica and Russia must be squarely laid at 
the doorstep of Russia. A “Thucydides” 
of the twentieth century to whom per- 
haps will fall the bitter task of writing 
the history of “The Downfall of the 
Atlantic Civilization” might see it dif- 
ferently. 


In these past four years Russia and 
America were not at war. They did not 
exchange shots; but they traded blows. 
Who struck the first blow? Does it 
really matter? During the first World 
War the Hungarian writer, Karinthy, 
was sitting in his study attempting to 
write an essay on the causes of that 
war, when he was interrupted by a 
loud noise which seemed to come 
from the nursery. Opening the door, he 
saw his five children engaged in a free- 
for-all. “Who started this fight?” he 
said sternly to Peter, his eldest. “It all 
started,” said Peter, “when David hit 
me back.” 
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effects detectable at some distance could 
be produced, if at all, only by a plant 
of considerable size. This means that 
from the production point of view, the 
Soviet project is considerably ahead of 
the French and British projects, which 
have so far only constructed small ex- 
perimental piles. 


The hypothesis that the one batch of 
atomic explosives whose explosion we 
have detected was the product of a 
small-scale fabrication effort and that 
the Russians are not able to maintain 
production of these materials on a level 
comparable to ours, has no basis—ex- 
cept its convenience for us. When we 
exploded our first test bomb at Alamo- 
gordo, we had in operation two large 
isotope separation plants at Oak Ridge, 
plus several plutonium production piles 
at Hanford. Without constructing fa- 
cilities of a similar order of magnitude, 
the Russians would not have been able 
to accumulate within the short period 
this facility could have been operating 
enough material even for a single bomb. 
If they have mastered the difficulty of 
building one plant big enough to pro- 
duce a critical amount of atomic explo- 
sives, there is no obvious reason why 
they should not have built this plant as 
big or even bigger than we did in 1945. 

The extensive use of slave labor could 
have considerably reduced the effort by 
eliminating the costly and extensive 
safety installations provided in all our 
facilities. 


To sum up, whatever kind of isotope 
separation or plutonium production 
plants the Soviet engineers have con- 
structed, we have no reason to believe 
that these have not been built on the 
same scale as ours; and we have equally 
little reason to believe that these facil- 
ities are not being expanded and mul- 
tiplied at a rate equal to, or exceeding, 
that of our rate of growth after 1945. 
This type of expansion has nothing in 
common with the “mass-production” 
symbolized by conveyor-belt assembly 
of automobiles in Detroit—a develop- 
ment on which American industry is 
supposed to have a lasting monopoly. 


N HIS recent testimony before the 

Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Mr. Lilienthal spoke of our 
progress in the fabrication of atomic 
bomb elements—an operation which, 
he said, has now been converted from 
“custom type work’ by scientists to “‘in- 
dustrial production” by technicians. 
These statements may have been re- 
sponsible for the belief — apparently 
shared by some of our statesmen—that 
atomic bombs are now being “mass-pro- 
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duced” in the United States. It was, 
however, repeatedly stated by well- 
qualified men that the “bottleneck” of 
atomic bomb production is the produc- 
tion of atomic explosives, plutonium or 
light uranium, and not their incorpora- 
tion into bombs. The Russian experi- 
ence in mass ordnance production has 
been long, extensive, and quite success- 
ful, from the days of Ivan the Terrible’s 
siege of Kasan to the days when Soviet 
artillery was massed almost wheel to 
wheel at the banks of the Oder to blast 
open the path to Berlin. 


A real handicap the Soviet Union 
may be facing in serial production of 
atomic bombs is shortage of raw ma- 
terials. The enormous and hectic effort 
which Soviet mining engineers appar- 
ently put into the exploitation of the 
notoriously exhausted uranium mines on 
the German-Czech border, may signify 
that no really extensive uranium sources 
have as yet been discovered elsewhere 
in the Soviet-dominated area; but this 
is an uncertain inference, and even 
if it is true, continued prospecting may 
change the situation at any time. 


Finally, while it is true that the 
Soviet Union so far has been far be- 
hind the United States in the develop- 
ment of long-range aircraft, the fact 
that the USSR has been able to produce 
a better heavy tank than any we put 
into production in the last war, is an 
indication that this backwardness might 
have been due to a difference in em- 
phasis at least as much as to a differ- 
ence in engineering capacity. It will 
take the Soviet Union time to catch up 
in her present handicap in this field— 
perhaps, more time than she will need 
to catch up with our production of 
atomic bombs. 


However, she might move ahead of us 
in the development of other and perhaps 
more ingenious methods of delivery of 
atomic bombs or other atomic weapons 
to our cities or harbors, by large rockets, 
submarines, or by sabotage. It is true 
that we have aviation bases and fleet 
bases surrounding the Soviet Union, 
while Soviet bases are far from our 
shores; but these bases are quite close 
to the cities and harbors of nations of 
Western Europe which form an integral 
part of our defense, and whose de- 
struction or defection will make our 
task in any future war immensely more 
difficult. 


In the earliest analyses of the rela- 
tive position of the Soviet Union and the 
United States in the case of an atomic 
arms race, made by atomic scientists in 
1945,1 it was pointed out that the popu- 





lation and industry distribution in the 
United States, and the relative difficulty 
of changing this distribution radically 
in a politically and economically free 
country, make the United States (and 
even more so the countries of Western 
Europe) more vulnerable to atomic 
bombs than the Soviet Union. The har. 
bors and air bases on whose operation 
we must rely in overseas warfare, can 
be made unfit for operation by a few 
atomic bomb hits or a few atomic mines, 


All this adds up to the sober conclu- 
sion that we have no reason to assume 
that, without a renewed prodigious 
effort on our own part, the Soviet Union 
will not be able to draw even, or even 
forge ahead of us in the number and 
strategic value of its atomic armaments 
within a relatively short time—a period 
of the order of five to ten years. Pro- 
fessor Urey’s and Professor Seitz’s 
articles in this issue draw attention to 
the necessity for revitalizing our atomic 
energy project and imbuing it with the 
pioneering spirit of wartime days if 
we want to avoid the extreme calamity 
which can confront us in the atomic 
arms race—the calamity of suddenly 
finding ourselves trailing behind. 


Not only is our leadership in atomic 
offense threatened; we are even more 
in danger of falling behind the Soviet 
Union in our capacity for defense. It is 
easy for a radio commentator to pun, 
in commenting on Truman’s announce- 
ment of the Soviet atomic bomb that “if 
we could detect them, we can deflect 
them.” The fact is that the most im- 
portant defense against atomic bombs 
is not to be where the bombs explode, 
and this means planned decentralization 
and scattering of population and indus- 
try. For those who have to be there, 
the most important thing is detailed 
preparedness, advance assignment of 
functions to everybody in the case of a 
disaster, and brutal disregard for indi- 
vidual danger and losses of “expend- 
able” men and women. In all these re- 
spects, a free republic will have great 
difficulty in competing with a ruthless 
police state, and its disciplined and in- 
doctrinated populace. 


|" HAS been stated by responsible 
speakers that since the Soviet ac- 
quisition of the atomic bomb was fore- 
seen, our military and political plans 
have been made accordingly. As a minor 


1See Franck Report, Bulletin, I (May 1, 1946), 
2-4, 16; ‘Memo from Szilard to Roosevelt, March, 
1945,” Bulletin, I11 (December, 1947), 351-53. 
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concession, it is admitted that the Soviet 
bomb explosion came two or three years 
earlier than our planners expected. 
(Some voices have been heard asking 
for congressional investigation of those 
responsible for this error in timing.) 
Let us set the record straight. A glance 
on pages 262-64 of this issue will prove 
that the forecasts of Szilard, Urey, 
Langmuir, Seitz, Bethe, and others have 
been remarkably close. They gave about 
five years as the time the Soviet scien- 
tists would need to produce their first 
atomic bomb. Among men familiar with 
the American atomic bomb project, only 
military and scientific administrators— 
General Groves, Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
President Conant—were more reassur- 
ing. Overawed by the size and com- 
plexity of the industrial and organiza- 
tional effort they were directing, they 
refused to believe that an industrially 
backward Soviet Union would be able 
to duplicate American achievement in 
less than fifteen to twenty years—if 
ever. 


In the last two or three years, with 
American public opinion becoming in- 
creasingly sceptical about the capacities 
of the Soviet system, and with the news 
of “purges” indicating a worsening cli- 
mate for scientific progress in the 
USSR, many American scientists have 
become more complacent about the prob- 
able rate of Soviet atomic development. 
What they have failed to take into ac- 
count is the possibility that a politically 
powerful head of the Soviet atomic en- 
ergy project—reputedly, the police boss 
Beria himself—could have very well 
kept this project completely protected 
from all interference by party-line 
hacks, such as have been permitted to 
play havoc with the development of 
biology in the Soviet Union. 

The most authoritative forecast to be 
made public in the last two years—the 
report by the President’s Air Policy 
Commission (“Finletter report”)2—has 
not succumbed to this complacency. Its 
conclusion that the Soviet Union might 
be expected to acquire a substantial 
number of atomic bombs—sufficient to 
require a complete change in American 
world strategy—by 1952, still appears 
reasonable, since three years is a rea- 
sonable time to allow from the first 
atomic explosion to the assembling of a 
substantial stockpile of bombs. 


To sum up, if the American military 
planners had followed the considered 
advice given by the atomic scientists in 
1945 and 1946, and the advice of the 
President’s Air Policy Commission, 
their timetable should not have been off 


2See digest published in the Bulletin, IV 
(April, 1948), 127-28. 


by more than a year. If this were the 
whole measure of our present predica- 
ment, we would be well off indeed. 

However, our difficulties are much 
more serious. We have not evolved a 
valid military and political answer to 
the Soviet acquisition of atomic bombs, 
not because we did not expect this con- 
tingency to arise for one or two more 
years, but because no planning for this 
emergency is possible along the conven- 
tional lines of national military and 
political thinking — military planning 
which sees security in the acquisition of 
a maximum amount of arms, ships, and 
trained men, and political thinking 
which looks for security to the acquisi- 
tion of the greatest number of treaty- 
bound allies. 


HEN, in 1945, atomic scientists 

tried to look ahead, they saw first 
a brief period of American monopoly. 
Even during this period, they saw the 
fear of atomic war casting a dark 
shadow on international relations, in- 
creasing the mistrust between the rival 
political groups. Beyond the first pe- 
riod, they saw a period of open atomic 
arms race, forcing the two antagonists 
to increase their isolation from each 
other, to organize themselves into in- 
creasingly tightly regimented garrison 
states, and to push their bases for of- 
fense and defense as far away from 
their vital centers as possible. At the 
end of this period, they could see noth- 
ing but a sudden discharge of the ac- 
cumulated tension in the storm of an 
atomic war. 


As the only way to stop this ominous 
development in its tracks, they saw the 
establishment without delay of an inter- 
national control of atomic energy. The 
scientists put all their hopes in this 
solution, not because they thought it to 
be easy or even probable, but because it 
seemed to them the only remedy capable 
of stopping the aggravation of the dis- 
ease at an early stage. This idea has 
been accepted in principle by all nations 
—but it was not put into operation, 
mainly because the most revolutionary 
power proved to be also the most reac- 
tionary and unimaginative. The world 
has reached the end of the first period 
with the chances of international con- 
trol dimmer than ever, and with the 
worst apprehensions about the dete- 
rioration of international relations ful- 
ly confirmed. 

There seems no reason to believe that 
the developments of the second period 
—that of an open atomic arms race— 
will not take the dreadful course an- 
ticipated since 1945. While we must do 


all we can to keep ahead in this race, 
we must continue looking for a large- 
scale imaginative political solution, 
which alone could stop the inexorable 
trend leading to atomic war. The con- 
ditions for renewed international con- 
trol negotiations might not be better 
now than they were before, but they are 
sufficiently different to justify a com- 
plete review of the policy in this field, 
and an unprejudiced exploration of any 
new possibility which may offer itself. 


The American middle-range policy of 
organizing and arming the Atlantic 
powers, must likewise be reviewed. As 
discussed in my article, “The Narrow 
Way Out,” published in the Bulletin in 
June, 1948, this policy was (and is) 
aimed at the creation of a defensive 
barrier—a “conventional” military force 
able to stop the advance of the Soviet 
Army across Europe, and so to protect 
the economic and political reconstruc- 
tion of Western Europe. The American 
hope was to achieve this military bal- 
ance of power on the Continent of Eu- 
rope before the Soviet Union acquired 
substantial atomic armament. It was 
tacitly assumed that if this aim were 
achieved in time, even the subsequent 
appearance of Soviet atomic arms would 
not upset the balance. 


The creation of a conventional mili- 
tary force in Western Europe has since 
been initiated and has progressed in a 
somewhat leisurely, but not entirely un- 
satisfactory, manner. Probably it will 
be speeded up under the impact of the 
recent news. An Allied army may yet 
come into existence two or three years 
from now, capable of stemming the ad- 
vance of Soviet armies in Western Eu- 
rope; although, to achieve this result, 
a much more active American participa- 
tion might prove to be needed than mere 
appropriations of money for arming 
French, British, Italian, Greek, or Turk- 
ish divisions. However, even assuming 
that a vigorous building up of the At- 
lantic Pact army will take place with 
the utmost dispatch (and will not pro- 
voke the Soviet Union into seeking an 
early military decision), can this be 
considered adequate political planning 
for ten or twenty years ahead? 


In the above-mentioned article, it was 
pointed out that the Soviet possession 
of atomic bombs will put extreme strain 
on the political stability of the Atlantic 
alliance. General de Gaulle, in his re- 
action to Truman’s announcement, was 
quick to note that the value of the 
American alliance to France has 
dropped overnight with the revelation 
that the Soviet Union has atomic bombs. 


(Continued on page 292) 
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THE SCIENTIFIC RESERVE 


R. W. Gerard 


Professor of Physiology 
University of Chicago 


Y TOPIC is a serious one that 

M needs and will receive some 

blunt speaking. May I, there- 

fore, make two points clear from the 
start to prevent misunderstanding. 

1. I am not a Communist. I have 
no use for that police state. I have 
seen personally their torture of Greece 
and rape of Czechoslovakia. I feel like 
the American chemist who, asked by 
a Russian official if he would work 
in Russia if conditions were made 
satisfactory, said he would. “Ah, that 
is simple. You will have any salary 
you name, a large house and servants, 
a car and chauffeur, travel anywhere 
in the world. Satisfactory?” 

“Very, except for one little item.” 

“T am sure that can be arranged, 
just name it.” 

“Stalin must go.” 


2. Though I am talking to you as 
scientists and primarily on behalf of 
science, I am doing so, not because 
of any parochialism or chauvinism, 
but because I profoundly believe, as 
I am sure you do, that the welfare of 
the country depends on the welfare 
of science. As I wrote in another con- 
nection: “Why should (Science and 
the Federal Government) merit dis- 
eussion before a group of academi- 
cians? The answer lies in the use of 
two words by Winston Churchill, a 
major world statesman, in his 1940 
Quebec address, ‘At the end of the war, 
the whole world may turn with hope, 
with science (emphasis supplied) with 
good sense and dearly bought experi- 
ence from war to lasting peace.’ The 
answer lies in the atomic bomb, in 
Grand Coulee dam, in the near aboli- 
tion of typhoid fever, in nylon. Wheth- 
er we like it or not, science is now in 
the big-time circuit and is there to 
stay. It is, perhaps, the major national 
resource, in peace no less than war.” 

Now what is the scientific reserve 
of the country? Broadly, it is everyone 
who is imaginatively creative in sci- 
ence; all who understand what re- 
search is, can execute it, and can con- 
tribute to new developments. This may 
exclude many in the professions who 
have become occupied with applica- 
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tion or development only. The scien- 
tific reserve includes scientists in uni- 
form in the armed forces; it includes 
civilian scientists working for the Gov- 
ernment in and out of the armed forc- 
es; it includes, more widely, scientists 
working with the Government; and in- 
deed it includes the total scientific man- 
power of the country. That is not so 
great as you may think. There are 
under 30,000 science Ph.D’s altogether, 
and perhaps 150,000 S.B’s—over one- 
fifth graduated in 1948. Less than 
one-fourth of these are in government 
service. The scientific reserve includes, 
in addition to these men, the facili- 
ties and institutions, the financial sup- 
port and buildings and equipment, and 
all the rest of the more obvious para- 
phernalia. These are important, and 
much is desperately needed, but I 
would like to emphasize now some 
more easily forgotten aspects. 


If the climate of their operation is 
uncongenial, if their morale has de- 
teriorated, the effectiveness of scien- 
tists will collapse. This is true for 
good men as well as mediocre, for the 
scientific population as a whole, as 
well as for those directly serving Gov- 
ernment. Morale, that tremendous in- 
tangible, is hardly less important to 
the army of science than to other ar- 
mies or armadas, for all the individ- 
ualism of the former. And this morale 
and this climate depend on the peo- 
ple (and its press and radio) and, 
through them, on the elected govern- 
ment. The attitude of the public to- 
wards science and scientists is, ul- 
timately, the main factor in the scien- 
tific reserve. 


At this level, our country is poor. 
The people, and Congress, regard the 
scientist at best as a sorcerer, and 
at worst as an evil one. They fear, 
rather than understand, his doings— 
a state of mind inflamed by the atom 
bomb and associated tensions. They 


From an address, June 16, 1949. 


1 Bulletin of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, Summer, 1948 








derogate science and praise its appli- 
cation. “Hard-headedness” is admired, 
“impractical dreamers,” scorned. The 
opposition press discredited New Deal- 
ers or Brain Trusters by cartoon- 
ing them in cap and gown. A few 
months ago a book was glowingly ad- 
vertised in a metallurgical magazine 
as by over thirty authors, not a single 
professor among them! How little they 
realize that “academic” research sup- 
plies the water table of understanding 
from which the springs of application 
gush! How foreign to them is the sci- 
entific attitude and procedure in bal- 
ancing factors and weighing evidence, 
how little is the essential spirit of the 
scientist glimpsed or expertness prized. 
May I quote myself once again on this? 

“The egalitarian philosophy of Amer- 
ica proclaims that all men are created 
equal, and, as the Irishman said, ‘One 
man is as good as another, or maybe a 
little bit better.’ In discarding the tra- 
dition of an aristocracy by birth, we 
have thrown out the very notion of 
quality. Now, plainly, some men are 
far better than others, for given func- 
tions, by hereditary endowment or ac- 
quired experience, and the public rec- 
ognizes this well enough where it is 
familiar with the situation. It knows 
that a special combination of endow- 
ment and training is needed to make 
a Joe Louis, a Babe Ruth, or even 
a Paderewski, and it would rightly 
scoff at a professor of sociology who 
pontificated about pugilism. But the 
reverse is not true. The public does 
not know sufficient about scientific evi- 
dence and procedure to recognize as 
ludicrous the anthropological antics of 
Bilbo, the biological blather of Irene 
Castle ex-McLaughlin, or the chemical 
confusion of most literary atom bom- 
bardiers. ‘The public does not know its 
scientific A.B.C.’s—and it doesn’t 
know that it doesn’t know! Even at 
the height of scientist prestige, in a 
technological war, America alone draft- 
ed its science students. We cannot ex- 
pect the layman to surmount his ig- 
norance in technical matters, but we 
can expect him to recognize it. We 
must teach him the weight and value 
of a scientist’s opinion where scientific 
evidence is involved. A democracy that 
does not respect expertness in the in- 
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tellectual area, as it does in the sports 
arena, is bound for extinction in an age 
of technology!”? 


ET us next gain some perspective 
on this problem by noting what 
has happened to the scientific reserves 
of other countries. In Europe and the 
British Empire science has tradition- 
ally been held in high esteem. The ti- 
tle “Professor” was one of honor— 
often abused by its possessor as an 
excuse to be pontifical, but nonetheless 
a gold coin in human exchange. When 
the University of Athens was estab- 
lished a century ago, for example, the 
salaries of its professors were set at 
the level of those of supreme court 
justices and top generals. In most 
of Europe this respect for expertness 
has continued, even if the salaries 
have not. But two cases are of espe- 
cial interest because of the changes 
in attitude that have occurred, those 
of Germany and Russia. Further, I 
have had the opportunity to see at 
first hand the situation in these coun- 
tries, especially in 1936 on a trip 
for the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
scientific reserve in Germany was then 
at a high level, surely one of the strong- 
est in world history. And that in Rus- 
sia was rapidly rising from bare ex- 
istence to respectable worth. Now both 
are nigh worthless. 


N 1986, Hitler was in full power. 
My first words in the country, with 

a car conductor in Leipzig, were poign- 
antly revealing. “You are a for- 
eigner?” 
ae 


“You musn’t believe all the lies you 
hear about Germany.” 

I spoke with many scientists. Giv- 
en privacy, not one failed to damn the 
Nazis to me; publicly, with a very few 
exceptions, scientists were silent and 
eventually acquiescent. There was no 
united protest such as that to the 
credit of the clergy. Students at the 
universities had to be good Nazis, 
whether or not good students, rather 
than good students, whether or not 
good Nazis. Since political regularity 
determined progress, and since much 
time was spent on drilling and party 
work, they learned very little, even 
the able ones. Moreover, professors 
by then were also in or out in terms 
of their loyalty (or loyalty oath?) to 
Nazism, so there was little to learn. 
Indeed, the main export of the coun- 
try had come to be brains. An in- 
teresting and seemingly unrecognized 
conflict obtained between the official 


political doctrine, which was heavy on 
heredity—even one-fourth “non-Aryan” 
blood placed one beyond the pale—and 
the official scientific doctrine (promul- 
gated by Eugen Fischer, Rust, and 
other powerful figures), that attrib- 
uted to environment the determination 
of attributes of men. Oddly enough, 
as we shall see, the exactly obverse con- 
flict existed in Russia. 


The results in Germany, you all 
know. Let us skip the atrocities— 
many under the direct orders or con- 
trol of physicians—and look only at 
what happened to technical competence. 
After the war, Czech physicians who 
had been in Nazi prison camps told 
me of their medical experiences. They 
were, of course, made to do anything 
but medicine, yet managed to keep 
down epidemics in their group. When 
real medical trouble broke in the Ger- 
man quarters, however, they were 
smuggled in to give advice and treat- 
ment, for the Nazi-trained physicians 
were totally incompetent to handle it. 

At another level of expertness, you 
know the failure of Nazi science to 
even try seriously to develop an atom 
bomb. Yet nuclear fission had been 
achieved in Berlin; heavy water was 
available from Norway; and those in 
our own project in the early days 
thought Germany well advanced and 
expected the first atom bomb right on 
our heads. Neither Hitler nor his gen- 
erals ‘nor his demoralized scientists 
had the vision and skill to go after 
the new, however well they were still 
able to continue on past momentum 
and develop and exploit the old. But 
let a real authority on these events 
testify in his diary. I quote Walter 
Alvarez on Goebbels. 

“Speaking of the critical situation 
of the submarines in the face of the 
new detecting devices developed by 
Allied physicists, Goebbels wrote, ‘Our 
technical development both in the 
realm of submarines and of air war is 
far inferior to that of the English and 
the Americans. We are now getting 
the reward for our poor leadership 
on the scientific front, which did not 
show the necessary initiative to stimu- 
late the willingness of scientists to 
co-operate. You just can’t let an ab- 
solute nitwit (Rust, Minister of Edu- 
cation) head German science for years 
and not expect to be punished for 
such folly.’ 

“This paragraph might well be read 
and re-read now at home and abroad. 


2 Science, CVII (July 11, 1947). 
3 Science, CIX (Feb. 4, 1949). 
4 Science, CIX (March 4, 


1949). Reprinted in 
the Bulletin, V (May, 1949). 


In times of peace, baiting scientists 
and great men and putting them in 
their place is great fun for politicians, 
but Goebbels has told us how disas- 
trously this policy pays off when war 
comes,’’3 


USSIAN science in 1936 was de- 

veloping strongly and hopefully. 
The post-revolutionary generation be- 
lieved in their leaders, and the latter 
seemed to believe in science. Students 
were selected for ability, and a career 
in science was a shining hope, for gov- 
ernment poured support into it. The 
scientist in Russia was a Jones that 
others tried to keep up with, the Acad- 
emician was on a social pinnacle. Re- 
search came alive, and important re- 
sults were published, especially in neu- 
rophysiology and genetics. Yet even 
then the shadow of future dissolution 
could be seen. 


For one thing, even as I was in 
Moscow, the word “came down” that 
research must shift from the pure to 
the applied—from the finding of truth 
to its exploitation. Again, Vavilov and 
his school recognized the great im- 
portance of hereditary determination, 
while the political dogma of the So- 
viets was that only poor environment 
made poor human specimens. I had 
not heard of Lysenko then, but pre- 
dicted that something would give. Oth- 
ers, more informed in this field, had 
clearer insight, even then, into what 
was coming. Richard Goldschmidt re- 
cently told of these early apprehen- 
sions: “The first concrete information 
arrived about ten years ago. ... One 
had the uncomfortable feeling, when 
reading these reports, that Lysenko’s 
opponents were already frightened and 
spoke cautiously, making unnecessary 
concessions.”’4 


S YOU all know, in the last years 
the battle has flared and the 
losers have been annihilated. There 
would have been no tragedy to sci- 
ence (and to Russia) had Lysenko, 
Michurin, and their followers tempo- 
rarily carried the scientists, by seem- 
ingly valid experiments, to accept again 
the generally discarded view that en- 
vironmentally produced characteristics 
could become inherited. The tragedy 
is that the Politburo tried to legislate 
the laws of Nature and did legislate 
the acceptance of their decision by 
scientists and educators. Hear what 
Kaftanov, Minister of Education, said 
last year in Izvestia: 


“The first task of the Ministry of 
Higher Education must now consist in 
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the elimination of defects in the field 
of biology teaching and in the clear- 
ing of the field for Michurin’s doc- 
trine. Curricula and programs, text- 
books, and methods of teaching and of 
research must be re-examined and re- 
organized as must the entire system 
of education and training of cadres 
of scientists and the activities of pub- 
lishers and of journals. All biological 
chairs and faculties must be held and 
supported by qualified Michurinists, 
capable of developing the progressive 
Michurin’s doctrine.”5 


And note T. Dobzhansky’s informed 
opinion: “In the 1920’s the Soviet 
rulers still thought it possible to al- 
low a limited freedom of opinion on 
matters not touching politics (‘politics’ 
being, to be sure, defined very broad- 
ly). A conflict of viewpoints in theoret- 
ical science was still legitimate, and 
accordingly, scientists were permitted 
to hold and express a variety of opin- 
ions. But as the Communist Party 
leadership found it necessary to enforce 
progressively greater conformity in all 
spheres of action and thought, the 
clash of opinions existing in biological 
and agricultural sciences had to be re- 
solved. 


“Just how a group of men, no mat- 
ter how wise in politics but ignorant 
in science, can presume to decide sci- 
entific issues which scientists them- 
selves are unable to settle is beyond 
the comprehension of anyone not used 
to Communist Party discipline.’ 


Alas, the scientists surrendered. The 
alternative was surely disgrace and 
possibly martyrdom, and one may un- 
derstand without condoning their sur- 
render of principles for “patriotism.” 
Perhaps they had temporized past a 
time of possible resistance? Perhaps 
an unhealthy political climate had en- 
croached upon them unaware? H. J. 
Muller, in resigning from the Russian 
Academy, wrote in Science last year: 
“These disgraceful actions show clear- 
ly that the leaders of your Academy 
are no longer conducting themselves 
as scientists, but are misusing their 
positions to destroy science for narrow 
political purposes, even as did many 
of those who posed as scientists in Ger- 
many under the domination of the 
Nazis. In both cases, the attempt was 
made to set up a politically directed 
‘science,’ separated from that of the 
world in general, in contravention of 
the fact that true science can know no 
national boundaries but, as emphasized 
at the recent meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, is built up by the combined 
efforts of conscientiously and objective- 
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ly working 
over.’’7 


investigators the world 


OW, what has all this to do with 
N us in the United States? I fear 
that our political climate is also be- 
coming unhealthy and that scientists 
had better do something about it pub- 
licly before the time is past. Bruce 
Melvin in 1946 wrote in Science, after 
commenting that some 50,000 techni- 
cally trained college men, unplaced in 
depressed Germany, were a (or the) 
spearhead of the early Nazi movement: 
“It would be foolhardy to assert that 
America will immediately go the way 
of Germany, but some of the same 
symptomatic trends of destruction once 
prevalent in Germany may be observed 
in America. An eminent economist, 
some three years ago when under fire 
by a Congressional Committee for what 
the Congressmen thought he believed, 
said to the author: ‘In 1933 I told my 
German friends in Berlin what was 
coming. They would not believe me. 
Now I fear for the United States.’ 
A second widely known American 
scholar, who lived for three years 
with a Nazi husband in Germany dur- 
ing Hitler’s ascendency, recently re- 
marked: ‘I see so many signs in Amer- 
ica, like those so prevalent during 
those years, that I shudder for the 
future.’ Neither of these is an alarm- 
ist; both are highly trained social sci- 
entists.” 


N 1947 in the September Harper’s, 
Henry Steele Commager reported 
on the reaction to an innocuous talk 
on Russia in a D. C. high school: The 
speech “created a sensation. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee went into 
a huddle; there were demands for 
housecleaning in the whole school sys- 
tem, which was obviously shot through 
and through with Communism. 

“All this might be ignored, for we 
have learned not to expect either in- 
telligence or understanding of Amer- 
icanism from this element in our Con- 
gress. More ominous was the reaction 
of the educators entrusted with the 
high responsibility of guiding and 
guarding the intellectual welfare of our 
boys and girls. Did they stand up for 
intellectual freedom? Did they insist 
that high-school children had the right 
and the duty to learn about other coun- 
tries? Did they protest that students 
were to be trusted to use intelligence 
and common sense? Did they affirm 


5 Quoted in Science, CIX (January 28, 1949). 
6 Bulletin, V (May, 1949). 
7 Science, CVIII (October 22, 1948). 





that the Americanism of their students 
was staunch enough to resist propa- 
ganda? Did they perform even the 
elementary task, expected of educa- 
tors above all, of analyzing the much- 
criticized speech? Not at all... . 


“The whole thing was (the district 
superintendent confessed), ‘a very un- 
fortunate occurrence,’ and had ‘shocked 
the whole school system.’ . . . The 
District of Columbia Committee would 
be happy to know that though (the 
principal) was innocent in the matter, 
he had been properly reprimanded!’ 

“It is the reaction of the educators 
that makes this episode more than a 
tempest in a teapot. We expect hys- 
teria from Mr. Rankin and some news- 
papers; we are shocked when we see 
educators, timid before criticism and 
confused about first principles, betray 
their trust.” Will scientists behave bet- 
ter? 


Now undercover investigations, smear 
publicity, guilt by association, loyalty 
probes, loyalty oaths are the order of 
the day. The Communist crisis at the 
University of Washington was well re- 
ported in The American Scholar this 
summer. The Broyles bills in Illinois 
and the attack on Roosevelt College 
and the University of Chicago are well 
known, and the University’s report on 
this is good reading. “Communism” is 
the convenient gallows on which to 
hang any liberal organization or in- 
dividual (remember Condon) with 
ideas to the left of Senator Taft. But 
this hysteria offers too large a can- 
vas to fill. Let us consider just the 
problem of science and exemplify it 
in the Atomic Energy Commission row 
exploded by Senator Hickenlooper. Fur- 
ther, our interest now is not in the 
causes, political or otherwise, of the 
flareup nor, at the moment, in assign- 
ing blame or responsibility. Let us 
examine, as cooly as possible, the con- 
sequences. 

First note that, with the best will 
in the world, Congress cannot know 
what is wise and necessary in the mat- 
ter, say, of secrecy. Like its electorate, 
it does not know its scientific A.B.C.’s, 
which are the crux of the matter. 
As Walter Lippmann wrote in his col- 
umn of May 24, “The effort of lay- 
men to determine what is a secret and 
how to guard it, is rather like what 
would happen if, say, Sen. Hicken- 
looper woke up one morning and found 
he had been appointed the censor of 
the Chinese Nationalist press. I hope 
I do him no injustice in assuming that 
his ability to read Chinese is no great- 
er than his knowledge of the science 
of nuclear physics.” But it might be 
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hoped that Congress, more than its 
electorate, would know that it does 
not know. Apparently, this is not the 
case, or it would not so often disregard 
the opinion of those who acknowl- 
edgedly do know. 


If responsible scientists assert with 
practical unanimity that the growing 
incrustation of secrecy, clearance, and 
oaths is (barring a small recognized 
military area) unnecessary and, in- 
deed, harmful to the security of the 
country as well as the requisite atmos- 
phere of science and democracy alike, 
they must be presumed to be correct— 
or subversive. If the scientists of the 
United States are correct, why flaunt 
their assertions? If they are knaves, 
our national security is already at a 
fatally low level. Certainly the sci- 
entists are not fools, nor ignoramuses! 
And they do make such assertions. 
Robert Oppenheimer, Chairman of the 
AEC Advisory Committee, wrote to 
Senator McMahon: “My colleagues and 
I attach special importance to restrict- 
ing to the utmost the domain in which 
special secret investigations must be 
conducted. For they inevitably bring 
with them a morbid preoccupation with 
conformity, and a widespread fear of 
ruin, that is a more pervasive threat 
precisely because it arises from se- 
cret sources. Thus, even if it were de- 
termined, and I do not believe that 
it should be, that on the whole the 
granting of fellowships, or, more gen- 
eraliy, of federal support, to Commu- 
nist sympathizers, were unwise, one 
would have to balance against this 
argument the high cost in freedom 
that is entailed by the investigative 
mechanisms necessary to discover and 
to characterize such Communist sym- 
pathizers. This is what we all have 
in mind in asking that these intrinsical- 
ly repugnant security measures be con- 
fined to situations where real issues 
of security do in fact exist and where, 
because of this, the measures, though 
repugnant, may at least be intellig- 
ible.””8 


Alan Gregg, of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, is reported to have said to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
that scientists will as willingly come 
to work for the Government with de- 
clarations of political purity as would 
guests come to a dinner bringing a 
Wasserman certificate. 


The Federation of Atomic Scientists’ 
Newsletter (May 21) states: “Dr. A. 
N. Richards, President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, told the 
Joint Committee that FBI investiga- 
tions would deter sensitive scientists 


from applying for fellowships. ‘It would 
soon become generally known that the 
information collected about an individ- 
ual . .. is not limited to provable 
facts, but of necessity includes hear- 
say.’ The AEC would be faced with 
the decision on ‘whether a leaning, an 
association, a tendency to be critical 
of some of the weaknessess of our form 
of government constitutes a basis for 
disqualification.’ Richards further said 
that even if a Communist were selected 
and discovered later, ‘his training will 
have added one more to the group of 
those capable of utilizing knowledge 
of nuclear energy,’ and ‘the couniry 
will have been the gainer by his train- 
ing.’ ” 





ISASTER rides the witches broom 
that would sweep away criticism 

as disloyal and freedom as dangerous. 
The danger to science’s service in gov- 


ernment is pointed up in Thomas 
Stokes’ column of June 8. The danger 
to science in general has been admir- 
ably portrayed by Herblock in a se- 
ries of cartoons, especially one of Con- 
gress pushing Science into a safe for 
security, though it smother. It made 
me think that a similar policy would 
have prevented auto accidents by pre- 
venting the manufacture of automo- 
biles. And, since only in death are 
the inevitable minor slips of life abol- 
ished, it also reminded me of the epi- 
taph, after the Spoon River model, 
which I paraphrase: 


“Here lie the remains of Research 
Pride. 


For her death held no terrors. 
A virgin born, a virgin died; 
No hits, no runs, no errors.” 


The headlines splurged (shamefully) 
the fact that Oppenheimer’s brother 
was once a Communist. At that time 
Communism was for many a hope of 
social betterment; certainly it was not 
yet or not yet well-recognized as the 
doctrine of an aggressive police state. 
Frank Oppenheimer’s history must 
have been known to Army Intelligence, 
vet he was allowed to serve, and well, 


8 Bulletin, V (June-July, 1949). 


on the atomic bomb project. But, 
today, this is sufficient to cost him his 
university post! Will his brother, Rob- 
ert, soon be lost to the further develop- 
ment of atomic energy because of guilt 
by association? Nor is this bizarre 
situation explicable because Russia was 
our war ally but is now our peace 
antagonist. One of the top men of 
the Manhattan project was refused 
clearance, because of earlier support 
of the Spanish Loyalists, until Presi- 
dent Roosevelt intervened. The son of 
an editor on a respected liberal maga- 
zine was not cleared as an officer be- 
cause of his father’s post. A _ well- 
known biologist, refused clearance as 
a civilian scientist in a military lab- 
oratory (later cleared at the top eche- 
lon), was told that one of the reasons 
for the refusal was that he was a 
member of the Federation of Atomic 
Scientists! This would all be ludicrous 
were it not so tragic. 


Most of these thought-control pseu- 
dopods are not serious in themselves, 
but in their cumulation. Demanding 
a loyalty oath, as such, is merely silly. 
The great bulk of scientists (and 
teachers and others) could take it 
honestly and would not object to do- 
ing so. A tiny group of disloyal men 
would perjure themselves in taking 
it and would also not object to doing 
so. Only those few individuals with 
high integrity and courage, some per- 
haps nonconformist but surely not sub- 
versive, would refuse to sign, and they 
and their country suffer as a result. 
These are the sort of men referred 
to in Time’s comment (June 6, 1949) 
on the new crop of college graduates: 
“What sort of citizens would such 
(specialist-trained) men be? The FOR- 
TUNE tellers could only guess. They 
would probably be good technicians, 
good managers, good neighbors. But 
would they ever do anything creative 
or provocative—furnish any quota of 
free-swinging s.o.b.’s we seem to need 
for leavening the economy?’” 


Remember, further, that science is 
close to democracy in spirit and meth- 
od. An attack on one is an attack on 
the other and a move toward the to- 
talitarian political climate. In science 
and in a democracy the full facts are 
available; in a police state they are 
suppressed or distorted. The scientist 
or the citizen in a democracy is free 
to interpret these facts and free to 
draw his own conclusions; the totali- 
tarian citizen must yield a blind accept- 
ance of the information and interpreta- 
tion given him, even to the extent of 
having a prescribed faith. In science, 
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continuous experimentation occurs, and 
in a democracy some social experi- 
mentation, even at the individual level, 
is normally possible; in the police state 
any experimentation comes by fiat from 
above and a curious or dissident minor- 
ity is liquidated. 


EMOCRACY, itself, is thus threat- 
ened. President Truman said to 

the AAAS last year: “Some of the 
fundamental research necessary to our 
national interest is being undertaken 
by the Federal Government. The Gov- 
ernment has, I believe, two obligations 
in connection with this research if we 
are to obtain the results we hope for. 
First, it must provide truly adequate 
funds and facilities; second, it must 
provide the working atmosphere in 
which research progress is possible. ... 


“The second obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government in connection with 
basic research is to provide working 
conditions under which scientists will 
be encouraged to work for the Govern- 
ment. Scientists do not want to work 
in ivory towers, but they do want to 
work in an atmosphere free from sus- 
picion, personal insult, or politically 
motivated attacks. It is highly unfor- 
tunate that we have not been able to 
maintain the proper conditions for 
best scientific work. This failure has 
grave implications for our national se- 
curity and welfare. 


“Continuous research by our best 
scientists is the key to American scien- 
tific leadership and true national secu- 
rity. This indispensable work may be 
made impossible by the creation of an 
atmosphere in which no man feels safe 
against the public airing of unfounded 
rumors, gossip, and vilification. Such 
an atmosphere is un-American. It is 
the climate of a totalitarian country 
in which scientists are expected to 
change their theories to match changes 
in the police state’s propaganda line. ... 


“All Americans have a solemn obli- 
gation to avoid those methods and pro- 
cedures which are impeding scientific 
research—whether adopted mistakenly 
with good intent, or advocated in the 
name of security by men with other 
axes to grind.” 


If you choose to discount these wise 
words as political pap for his audience, 
listen to Chancellor Hutchins: “The 
danger to our institutions is not from 
the tiny minority who do not believe 
in them. It is from those who would 
mistakenly repress the free spirit upon 
which those institutions are built. The 
miasma of thought control that is now 
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spreading over the country is the great- 
est menace to the United States since 
Hitler.” 


ND if you choose to dismiss him 
and the University of Chicago as 
salmon pink, surely the Rockefeller 
Foundation is above any color reproach. 
Here is part of Raymond Fosdick’s 
splendid statement in the New York 
Times Magazine of April 3: “Our 
current fear of communism is driving 
some of us to believe that change is 
somehow subversive, and that anyone 
who advocates new ideas is probably a 
fellow-traveler who should be watched. 
Not only the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, but similar state 
committees and various self-appointed 
groups, are creating a climate of opin- 
ion definitely hostile to those who fail to 
conform to predetermined standards, 
and suspicion is thrown on individuals 
and organizations who dare to think 
in unorthodox or non-conformist terms. 
“T do not underestimate the necessity 
which we face in times like these of 
keeping the Communists clear of our 
Government and rooting out treachery 
wherever it may be found. Split loy- 
alties or loyalties that respond to 
strings pulled in Moscow cannot be 
tolerated in positions of power. We 
must know who our enemies are. But 
this is a task requiring consummate 
judgment and skill. If, in a clumsy 
attempt to exorcise evil, we proscribe 
the good as well, the damage will be 
irreparable. To act as if the term com- 
munism covers all the plans and dreams 
of men for making this world an invit- 
ing home to live in instead of a place to 
freeze and fight and starve in is no 
more intelligent than using a steam 
shovel to weed a flower garden. 

“In our concern over what commu- 
nism may do to democracy we have 
overlooked the danger of what we our- 
selves may do to democracy under the 
stimulus of fear. 

“Four hundred years ago, Galileo 
shook the world with the question: 
‘Who is willing to set limits to the hu- 
man intellect?’ Well, the Communists 
are not only willing to do it, they are 
attempting to do it; and in that attempt 
which flies in the face of history lie 
the seeds of their own ultimate dis- 
integration.” Let us not do the same. 

O MUCH for consequences; a few 
S words on responsibility. Surely 
Congress (and its committees) is re- 
sponsible for any sacrifice of individu- 
als or of important projects for pub- 
licity or other political advantage. 


Surely the press is responsible when it 
reports irresponsible statements be- 
cause the person who makes them is 
“newsworthy” and with little attention 
to their validity or basis. One might 
at least ask for a parallel statement 
by some accepted authority on the sub- 
ject. But in a larger sense, the public 
is responsible for the abuses of its 
representatives and its spokesmen. 
The public is fearful of science, is 
illiterate as to scientific knowledge, has 
no awareness of the nature of research 
and its vast difference from develop- 
ment, and has never learned to operate 
along the lines of the scientific, or 
simply rational, approach. And the 
responsibility for this state devolves 
squarely upon the scientists themselves, 
with education and mass media as ac- 
cessories. 


CIENCE is the epitomization of the 

higher education which, in contrast 
to the lower levels, is concerned with a 
critical questioning of our culture 
rather than with simple indoctrination 
in it. Scientists must accept their posi- 
tion as a focus in human affairs; and 
this includes a responsibility to educate 
Congress and the public in the meaning 
of free inquiry and free discussion, of 
basic research, in which chasing rain- 
bows does lead to pots of gold, of expert 
opinion, painfully reached by gather- 
ing and sifting evidence. Scientists 
must work in and with government and 
fight for the necessary conditions, 
rather than turn away because these 
do not always exist. 

Scientists have an especial responsi- 
bility not only to science but, in keep- 
ing at high level its Scientific Reserve, 
to the United States and so to civiliza- 
tion. Scientists must stand, not run, 
under political fire; they must jointly, 
through their national agencies, resist 
the early encroachments on the mental 
climate of science and democracy, for 
later ones may be irresistible as in 
Germany and Russia. So I urge you; 
know what you believe in and stand fast 
by your principles. Others may vilify 
you, but ultimately will share your self- 
respect. Remember the tale from fron- 
tier days: A bad man burst into the 
crowded saloon waving six-shooters. 
“By the time I count ten I want every 
S.0.B. out of here. One, two...” The 
crowd melted through windows and 
doors, crawling under any protection. 
At “ten,” only a wizened old codger re- 
mained, sipping his brandy at ease. 

“Didn’t you hear what I said?” 

“Yup, podner. Shore was a powerful 
lot of ’em.” 
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A PROGRESS REPORT ON 
WORLD FEDERATION 


Cord Meyer, Jr. 


President, United World Federalists 


CTIVE efforts to secure polit- 
A ical support for the establish- 
ment of a world federation are 
frequently opposed by those who ad- 
mit the eventual desirability of some 
type of world government, but who be- 
lieve that this goal is beyond reach in 
the present period of history. The 
many differences between national cul- 
tures and governmental systems are 
marshalled as evidence that there is 
not sufficient community of interest to 
permit agreement on even the most 
strictly limited body of enforceable 
world law. It is argued that the ener- 
gy and enthusiasm of federalists could 
better be directed toward more limited 
objectives, which there is some -possi- 
bility of realizing. 

This advice has been conspicuously 
ignored by the federalists themselves, 
who have continued to act on the as- 
sumption Robert Hutchins defined, 
“World government is necessary; there- 
fore it is possible.” By their determined 
efforts, they have moved the idea of a 
world federation from the area of 
academic discussion into the arena of 
practical politics, demonstrating by 
growing popular support that their goal 
is not the impossible dream it once 
seemed. 

This article is an account of the 
progress that has been made during 
the past months, and no attempt will 
be made here to present the now fa- 
miliar arguments on which the federal- 
ists base their conviction that armed, 
sovereign nations must either give up 
some of their power to a common gov- 
ernment or decide their differences 
by blood and violence on the battlefield. 

The strategy adopted by world fed- 
eralists in the United States can be 
briefly outlined. The first step has 
been to gain public understanding and 
acceptance of the need for effective lim- 
itation of absolute national sovereign- 
ty. This educational effort has been 
carried on by employing all the media 
of information: books, pamphlets, ra- 
dio programs, films, and mass meet- 
ings. The local chapter has been the 
essential element in the campaign. For 
example, United World Federalists, the 


largest American federalist organiza- 
tion, now has 720 local chapters in ci- 
ties, towns, and villages across the 
country, which is over 200 more than 
were in existence last year. The mil- 
lions of dollars necessary to pay for 
radio time and advertising space has 


not been available, but the recent 
formation of a “Writers’ Board for 
World Government” should help in 


reaching a mass audience with the fed- 
eralist case. The Board is an autono- 
mous group of seventeen writers, with 
Rex Stout as chairman and Clifton 
Fadiman, John Hersey, Oscar Hammer- 
stein, and Robert Sherwood among the 
members. It assigns ideas for magazine 
articles, and radio and film scripts to 
competent writers and helps secure 
publication. 


This necessary educational effort has 
by no means been completed, but there 
is evidence that a large section of the 
American public now understands and 
is sympathetic to the argument for 
world government. The public opinion 
polls, unreliable as they may be in 
predicting elections, do show a steadily 
growing body of support. More con- 
clusive is the action UWF has taken 
to persuade the legislatures in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut to place refer- 
endum questions on the official ballot, 
asking the voters whether they favored 
the United States taking the initiative 
in the transformation of the United 
Nations into a world government. In 
Massachusetts, the majority was 9 
to 1 in favor and in Connecticut 11 to 1. 
By recent vote of the legislatures in 
Florida and Oklahoma, a similar ques- 
tion will be on the ballot in those states 
at the next election. 


ORE evidence of public under- 
standing is provided by the in- 
creasing number of organizations of 
every type that have taken action in 
their national conventions to approve 
the federalist program and to authorize 
educational campaigns among their 
memberships. The organizations include 
groups as widely diversified as Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, the Cath- 
olic Association for International Peace, 





the Cooperative League, the Liberal 
Party, the National Grange, the Na- 
tional Hosiery Workers Union, the 
Synagogue Council of America, the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, the 
Commission on World Peace of the 
Methodist Church, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, and a wide variety of others. 


Encouraged by these indications of 
growing popular support, the federal- 
ists have attempted to build a coherent 
program of political action with the 
immediate objective of making par- 
ticipation in a universal world federa- 
tion a primary goal of American for- 
eign policy. Prior to 1948, the only 
type of political action that was at- 
tempted was the passage by state 
legislatures of resolutions memorializ- 
ing the Congress in favor of world 
government. By 1948, 15 states had 
passed such resolutions and in the 
spring of this year 4 more states 
went on record in this way—Oregon, 
Washington, Arkansas, and Colorado. 
Since these memorial resolutions have 
no binding effect on the Congress, their 
usefulness is limited, and more effec- 
tive types of state legislative action 
were explored. 

In January of 1949, United World 
Federalists decided to press for applica- 
tions by states to the Congress for the 
convening of a national constitutional 
convention to make such amendment 
to our Constitution as would be neces- 
sary to enable the United States to 
enter a world government. Under Ar- 
ticle V of the Constitution, Congress 
is compelled to call such a convention 
to consider amendments when two- 
thirds of the states have made appli- 
cation, but it is expected that in order 
to forestall a convention the Congress 
will itself report out the necessary 
amendments for ratification by the 
states, before the required two-thirds 
have applied. After prolonged and of- 
ten bitter debate on the basic issues 
of federation, the legislatures of Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Connecticut, and Florida have voted to 
make formal application. A continu- 
ing drive will be carried on in the other 
states to obtain similar action so that 
all doubt as to the constitutionality of 
American participation in a world fed- 
eral structure may be removed. 
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While progress was being made in 
the state legislatures, the local chap- 
ters of UWF, in coordination with a 
legislative office in Washington, have 
worked to obtain informed support for 
the federalist case in both Houses of 
Congress. While UWF is completely 
independent of the political parties, 
it was well enough organized in a num- 
ber of congressional districts to obtain 
firm commitments from candidates of 
one or both major parties in the 1948 
2lections. 


N JUNE 7, 1949, a bipartisan group 

of 91 Congressmen introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 64, which 
read as follows: “Resolved by the 
House of Representatives (the Senate 
concurring), that it is the sense of the 
Congress that it should be a funda- 
mental objective of the foreign policy 
of the United States to support and 
strengthen the United Nations and to 
seek its development into a world fed- 
eration, open to all nations, with de- 
fined and limited powers adequate to 
preserve peace and prevent aggression 
through the enactment, interpretation, 
and enforcement of world law.” Twelve 
other congressmen have since added 
their support, so that the resolution 
now has 108 sponsors, including a clear 
majority of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. On July 26, nineteen sen- 
ators led by Senator Tobey introduced 
an identical concurrent resolution in 
the Senate. The Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who have introduced these 
two resolutions have acted on the basis 
of their own best judgment and would 
rightly resent an attempt by any or- 
ganization to claim credit for the reso- 
iutions. However, the organizational 
efforts of federalists throughout the 
country have undoubtedly laid the foun- 
dations of popular understanding and 
approval, which now enables men in 
elective office to vote for American 
participation in a world federation 
without fear of ridicule or defeat at 
the polls. When one recalls that only 
three or four men in the Congress 
were willing to support the federalist 
cause two years ago, the progress that 
has been made seems genuinely en- 
couraging. 


The specific wording of the House 
and Senate resolutions was carefully 
phrased to meet possible objections. 
The resolutions do not ask that the 
U.N. be abandoned, but rather that 
American support of the U.N. be 
strengthened-and that the new struc- 
ture of enforceable world law be 
achieved through development and 
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amendment of the U.N. Charter. The 
inclusion of the phrase “open to all 
nations” indicates that a worldwide 
organization capable of ending the 
arms race is envisioned, not a power 
bloe from which all but a few nations 
are excluded. 


The passage of these resolutions by 
both Houses of Congress will be the 
practical objective behind which fed- 
eralist organizations will mobilize their 
members and supporters during the 
coming months. When and if passage 
has been secured, the Congress will 
be clearly on record, and the next step 
will be to obtain negotiation by the 
United States with all members of 
the U.N. for the necessary revision of 
the Charter. If after the most pa- 
tient and thorough efforts it should 
prove impossible to secure the required 
majority agreement to U.N. amend- 
ment, there will be time enough then 
to consider the advisability of a less 
than universal federal structure. 


Although American federalists have 
directed the major part of their ef- 
forts to educational and political ac- 
tivity in the United States, they have 
also been active in the work of the 
World Movement for World Federal 
Government, which counts as mem- 
bers the more than forty federalist or- 
ganizations in existence throughout the 
world. The Congress of the World 
Movement in Stockholm on August 29- 
September 4 has brought together rep- 
resentatives of these organizations to 
agree on a program of cooperation and 
mutual assistance. One of the main 
tasks of the World Movement will be 
the building of federalist organizations 
in areas where none exist. There has 
been, to date, very little activity in 
South America, and organizing efforts 
in Eastern Europe have been prevented 
by government action. Of the federal- 
ist organizations in other nations, it 
is interesting to note that those in 
Germany and Japan have grown most 
rapidly during the past year, and that 
an Indian Association for World Gov- 
ernment has been recently formed with 


the official sponsorship of the Indian - 


Government. In Western Europe, fed- 
eralist committees exist in all the 
national parliaments, and statesmen 
like M. Spaak, the Prime Minister of 
Belgium, and M. Auriol, the President 
of France, have lent their considerable 
prestige to the cause. Most of the 
Western European federalists are werk- 
ing first for a federation of Europe, 
in the belief that a unified Europe 
can find a new freedom of action and 
play an important role in the building 
of a unified world. 





HE federalists here and abroad real- 

ize that what progress they have 
made must be weighed against the 
dark reality of a mounting armament 
competition. They have found in this 
country that the most extreme kind 
of narrow nationalism is still very 
much alive. They have been compelled 
to meet violent attacks from the far 
right and the far left. While the Com- 
munists charge that world federal- 
ism is a Wall Street plot for Amer- 
ican domination of the globe, the na- 
tionalistic extremists accuse the feder- 
alists of being subversive and Commu- 
nistic. 

However, neither these attacks nor 
the deteriorating world situation are 
likely to discourage the federalists. 
They remain convinced that federation 
is the alternative to atomic war, and 
their achievements to date have 
strengthened their belief that this gen- 
eration can be persuaded to create the 
new institutions essential to its survival. 
Their confidence was well expressed in 
the closing lines of a recent speech by 
Justice William O. Douglas, of the 
Supreme Court: 

“The spirit of this age is strong. 
We will be done with precedents that 
cripple and enslave us. We will be 
creators of new methods and _tech- 
niques. We will search out the com- 
munity of interest that all peoples have 
in survival. We will keep the blight 
of the atomic bomb from the earth and 
the people. We will be architects of 
new instruments of government. We 
will seek peace through law.” 





The Great Inquiry Lapses 


The congressional investigation into 
the charges brought against the Atomic 
Energy Commission by Senator Hicken- 
looper fizzled out on August 25. On that 
day Senator Brien McMahon finally 
closed the inquiry on his own initiative 
after four successive attempts to as- 
semble a quorum of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee. 

The public hearings, reported fully in 
the August-September Bulletin, ended 
July 11 after 23 open, and 14 executive 
sessions. The committee promised to 
review in executive session the thirty- 
four personnel cases cited by Senator 
Hickenlooper as examples of commis- 
sion laxity on security. 

Senator McMahon said the committee 
had discussed fourteen cases in detail. 

Lack of attendance at recent meet- 
ings, he said, “ indicated recognition 
by members that all significant matters 
have previously been covered.” 
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THE PARAMOUNT PROBLEM OF 1949 


Harold C. Urey 


In the following two articles, a distinguished scientist and an em- 
inent theologian present opposing views on world government. 
Harold Urey, who states the case for the establishment of a federal 
world government, is Distinguished Service Professor in the In- 
stitute for Nuclear Studies, University of Chicago. We reprint 
his contribution from the Winter, 1949 issue of AIR AFFAIRS, with 
the kind permission of the editors. 


URING the spring of 1946 a 
D committee under the direction 

of now Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson prepared a statement for the 
public on methods for the control of 
atomic energy, with the view to pre- 
venting the use of this new source 
of energy for war purposes and fur- 
thering its use for peaceful purposes. 
On June 14 of that year Mr. Bernard 
Baruch presented essentially these pro- 
posals, together with certain addition- 
al ones of his own, to the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission for 
serious consideration as the basis of 
a treaty to attain the general objec- 
tives envisioned by the Acheson com- 
mittee. At the same time the represen- 
tatives of other nations had the oppor- 
tunity of presenting their views on 
this same subject, and, with the excep- 
tion of the USSR, they either proposed 
plans that were similar to those pre- 
sented by Mr. Baruch, or frankly en- 
dorsed his views. The USSR proposed 
essentially the conventional type of 
renunciation of the use of an arma- 
ment, with no suggestion for effective 
means of control. 

Within two months it was fairly 
obvious that no agreement on the basis 
of Mr. Baruch’s proposal would be 
secured, for the representatives of the 
USSR stated very frankly that they 
had no intentions of accepting the 
essential limitations on sovereignty 
which were involved in the Baruch pro- 
posals, and the representatives of the 
United States made it also quite clear, 
if one is able to read diplomatic lan- 
guage carefully, that we had no in- 
tentions of giving up an effective weap- 
on except on the basis of control which 
seemed to us adequate to prevent other 
nations from making these weapons 
also. 

There has been a long study of this 
problem since then, in which many 
technical details have been effectively 


reviewed and many slight modifications 
of the original Baruch proposals have 
been advanced by one group or another. 
Throughout all of this time the USSR, 
except for what apparently were occa- 
sional lapses, consistently refused to 
accept in any fundamental way the pro- 
posals of the United States and the oth- 
er Western powers. Today I think it is 
fair to say that the Acheson proposals 
advanced by Mr. Baruch are dead and 
cannot be revived. The scheme of con- 
trol proposed could only have any hopes 
of success if all countries were willing 
to subscribe to a considerable limitation 
of national sovereignty; it is impossible 
to limit a proposal of that kind to a 
part of the nations of the world. 


The Acheson-Baruch proposals were 
frankly a place to begin, as the original 
Acheson Report stated. Practically 
nothing additional has ever been pro- 
posed officially during the three 
years that these proposals have 
been under consideration, and one can 
only conclude that people who devise 
treaties and who have such high hopes 
of their success look only to the future 
and never to the past. 


These proposals could not possibly 
have been a final solution to the atomic 
energy problem. It is obvious that 
treaties as they have operated in the 
past have a very limited power, and 
this limited power is due to the fact 
that they fail to recognize a certain 
dynamic character in human affairs. 
They are dead; they are frozen; they 
cannot be changed except by the most 
laborious processes and only over long 
periods of time, if at all, while human 
affairs change continuously with time. 
There never has been in the Acheson- 
Baruch proposals any way by which 
changing situations of the future could 
be met in an orderly fashion. 

It is my contention that early in the 
atomic energy negotiations some na- 





tion should have pointed out that these 
proposals were essentially a very limit- 
ed world government, and that if a 
world government is what we desire it 
would be well to consider carefully on 
the basis of our past experience in such 
affairs how governments should be con- 
structed, rather than limit the entire 
discussion to the basis of the inflexible 
treaties of the past. No one made this 
necessary suggestion, and since it be- 
came obvious that the nations of the 
world were unwilling to take this step, 
no further progress along the line of 
the Acheson-Baruch proposals could be 
expected. 


A brief statement in regard to the 
philosophies of various people who have 
approached the problem of atomic en- 
ergy control is in order. There are, of 
course, a great many such differing 
points of view among the people who 
took part in these negotiations and the 
people who have discussed them public- 
ly and privately, but I wish to point out 
in general two philosophies that have 
been in conflict with each other during 
this time. They are the philosophies of 
strict nationalism, and of at least a 
moderate internationalism. 


The first assumes that the present 
nations of the world must keep their 
national sovereignty intact in the fu- 
ture, and parallel to this there is no 
possible way of avoiding inevitable ma- 
jor conflicts of the future. This point 
of view has undoubtedly been held by a 
substantial fraction of the people of 
the United States as well as by people 
in all of the other countries involved, 
including people of prominence. It is 
predominantly the position of the Rus- 
sian government, the people of the 
USSR of course being completely un- 
represented in all the discussions and 
negotiations. 


On the other hand, a very large num- 
ber of people in this country and in 
other countries of the West have recog- 
nized that unlimited national sovereign- 
ty no longer exists in fact, and that 
therefore some true limitations of the 
arbitrary actions of national govern- 
ments are necessary. 


If one adopts the first view, then of 
course the whole basis of the negotia- 
tions is the old-fashioned international 
poker game, with large six-shooters on 
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the table beside each player, and one 
can completely understand the position 
of the representatives of the Russian 
government. 


One asks the question, would it be of 
advantage to the USSR, considering 
her large expanse of territories, her 
widely scattered industries, her com- 
parative lack of industrialization, 
which make her relatively immune to 
attacks by atom bombs, to agree to a 
form of atomic energy control which 
would destroy these weapons in the 
hands of the United States, where they 
are less effective, in exchange for the 
destruction of her secret preparation 
of her own atom bombs for her own 
defense, which would be more effective 
against us? 


I think that we can probably agree 
that in view of her philosophy of na- 
tionalism it would not be to her advan- 
tage. 


On the other hand, one can ask on 
the basis of the same philosophy wheth- 
er it would be of advantage to the 
United States to propose and accept 
this form of control of atomic weapons. 
We are more vulnerable to atomic at- 
tack because of our enormous cities and 
large industrial centers, all fairly well 
concentrated in a limited region, al- 
though far, it is true, from our poten- 
tial enemy which appears to be the 
USSR. It probably would be of advan- 
tage to us to accept such control in view 
of the fact that we would immediately 
have a way of knowing precisely what 
of a military nature is taking place in 
the center of Asia and eastern Europe. 
Perhaps a knowledge of what is going 
on there would be of more value to us 
than the atom bomb; thus on the basis 
of the unlimited national sovereignty 
theory the adoption of the Acheson- 
Baruch proposals would be of advan- 
tage to us. 


HE second philosophy, namely that 
Woewen sovereignty cannot be 
maintained in a modern technological 
world, and that therefore a certain 
decrease or modification of our concepts 
in this regard is necessary, was ob- 
viously never accepted by the USSR, 
but it was probably the principal moti- 
vation behind the activities of the 
United States government and its rep- 
resentatives and the people of the 
United States in the whole atomic en- 
ergy negotiation. 


It cannot be said in any democracy 
that there is-unanimity of purpose, but 
it is my belief that the responsible of- 
ficers of our government and those who 
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conducted our negotiations were act- 
ing from the highest motives in their 
attempts to secure international atomic 
energy control. They recognized frank- 
ly that the atom bomb had ushered in 
a new situation in the world, qualita- 
tively as well as quantitatively. Many 
critics of the United States have in- 
sisted that we have been insincere in 
our proposals of atomic energy control. 
This I do not believe is a just criticism. 


HE peoples of the countries of 
Lp Europe are of course diffi- 
cult to analyze, and probably I cannot 
do this correctly. The countries of west- 
ern Europe have suffered terrible des- 
truction in life and property in two 
world wars. They have found them- 
selves helpless to prevent these wars 
and the destruction that goes with 
them. Their leaders have tried most 
courageously to guide their respective 
ships of state through exceedingly 
troubled waters to the best advantage 
of their own people, and they must rec- 
ognize that their success has been very 
unsatisfactory, and they are fearful of 
the future. 


It would seem to me that it would be 
difficult to find any person of reasonable 
intelligence in western Europe who 
could look forward to the future with 
any great amount of hope. Will not 
their children and their children’s chil- 
dren be again destroyed, and will not 
all that they have built, representing 
so much accumulated effort of the past 
centuries, be destroyed completely or 
very, very seriously damaged in anoth- 
er war of the future? 


If we resided in any one of the coun- 
tries of western Europe we would have, 
I am sure, a desperate feeling whenever 
we attempted to guide the affairs of 
those countries in such a way as to 
bring relative security for a reasonable 
number of years to their people. 


In addition to this fear of war, these 
countries find themselves in a very 
weakened condition, and are fearful of 
the dominating power of such countries 
as the United States and the USSR. 
Fear and uncertainty next to daily 
bread are the predominant preoccupa- 
tions of the people of all western Eu- 
rope. These people know that they no 
longer have any real national sov- 
ereignty. They know this to an even 
greater degree than do the people of 
the larger countries such as the United 
States. 


In spite of many criticisms of the 
United States it is probably true that 
the people of the western countries of 





Europe credit the United States with a 
reasonable amount of good will in their 
negotiations on the atomic energy prob- 
lem. They understand our institutions, 
since they are very similar to their 
own; they understand our people, since 
we and they are largely descended from 
the same stock; they understand our 
language and literature to a very con- 
siderable degree, as we do theirs. Their 
stand beside us on the atomic energy 
problem was motivated by the second 
philosophy which I have discussed, in 
my opinion as clearly and definitely as 
was the case in the United States. 


We have arrived at a position in re- 
gard to the control of atomic weapons 
where it is necessary to take stock 
again of our entire position. From the 
beginning the atom bomb was not by 
any means the only weapon to be con- 
sidered. It was only the most spectacu- 
lar. After all, the cities of Europe that 
suffered destruction, and most of those 
in Japan, were destroyed by the use of 
ordinary bombs carried by aircraft of 
far smaller range and capacity than 
those now being designed and tested. 

Moreover, these high explosive bombs 
were not alone in bringing destruction 
to these cities. The long battles through 
France, the Low Countries, and to the 
heart of Germany, both from the west 
and from the east, the long campaign 
in Africa and up through Italy, in 
which weapons of high precision and 
power were used, were exceedingly ef- 
fective in bringing death and destruc- 
tion. And there are additional new 
weapons which we can expect in the 
future. These have not been tried in 
actual combat, and to a large extent 
their effectiveness is cloaked in military 
secrecy, but we may refer to radioactive 
gases or dusts, and to biological war- 
fare, as possibilities in the future. 


HE real problem before us is not 

the atom bomb, and never has been. 
The real problem is modern war, in 
which weapons of all kinds have become 
so effective that the victors and the 
vanquished are almost equally des- 
troyed. The effectiveness of such weap- 
ons is so great that the question can 
legitimately be raised as to whether it 
is possible any longer to maintain civi- 
lized life if periodically we make use of 
our destructive technologies. It is a 
question as to whether we can build up 
in times of peace sufficiently rapidly to 
overcome the rate of destruction in the 
periodic wars. 


It is necessary to think of some policy 
that takes account of the destructive- 
ness of modern war, and at the same 
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time of the position that we occupy in 
a world where there are many conflict- 
ing national sovereignties, each reserv- 
ing to itself the right to declare war 
when in its opinion war is justified. 
With the failure of the Acheson-Baruch 
proposals in the United Nations, we 
are back at the beginning. We are back 
again in 1945 so far as the fundamental 
solution is concerned. At that time we 
thought that we had a few years in 
which to secure a solution of the prob- 
lem. We have secured no solution in 
over four years. Time is running out, 
and we need to view and modify our 
policy in regard to this problem. 


N ATTEMPTING to draw up such a 

policy it is well to remember certain 
fundamental things about human be- 
ings. Though we may pretend other- 
wise, we are essentially selfish, When 
any question arises as between one in- 
dividual or community and another, 
each individual or community considers 
its own interest first. It is useless to 
say in drawing up a policy that we are 
going to look out first of all for the 
security of the whole world. As a mat- 
ter of actual practice, we will not do 
anything of the kind, and neither will 
the people of any other country. We 
will attempt instinctively to secure our- 
selves against danger from without. 


We have become accustomed to a 
way of life which has its roots in the 
far distant past. One of these roots of 
very great importance to us is the 
Christian religion, and to a lesser de- 
gree the Jewish religion. These reli- 
gions preach a philosophy of the dignity 
of the individual human being and his 
essential value, regardless of how low 
his physical state on this earth may be, 
and though these religions have been 
imperfectly practiced in the milleniums 
of the past, they nevertheless have in- 
fluenced our philosophy of life as it is 
practiced from day to day. 

We have developed certain forms of 
representative government of which we 
are fond and which we sincerely be- 
lieve bring to our people a maximum 
of happiness. Any policy which we 
adopt in these troubled times must pay 
attention to these fundamental and 
very deep-seated prejudices and in- 
stincts on the part of the people of this 
country and of other countries. 

I think that regardless of any argu- 
ments as to what we ought to do, we 
can be expected to attempt to further 
our own security and to support our 
own religious philosophies and govern- 
mental forms. We should expect if we 


are to be realistic that the people of 
other countries will do the same, and 
only in such a realistic atmosphere can 
we expect to make progress on these 
problems. 


S A PRELIMINARY to establish- 
ing a line of action for the future, 
we should withdraw our support for the 
Baruch proposals which we placed be- 
fore the United Nations three years 
ago. Regardless of the sincerity with 
which these were put forward, I believe 
that it is doubtful if the executive offi- 
cers of the United States would be 
willing to support these proposals even 
if they were accepted in toto by the 
USSR, and I do not believe that any- 
thing like a two-thirds majority of the 
Senate of the United States could be 
secured for the approval of any treaty 
based on these proposals. If this esti- 
mate is correct, then we should not let 
ourselves remain in an ambiguous posi- 
tion. We should frankly withdraw the 
proposals if there is no reasonable prob- 
ability of their being accepted by this 
country. 

The discussions in the United Na- 
tions on this -subject have been im- 
mensely valuable, though valuable in a 
disappointing way. Each of the govern- 
ments of the world has been forced to 
make evident to the representatives of 
all others their real intentions. It is 
impossible to read the reports coming 
from the United Nations Atomic En- 
ergy Commission or from any other 
branches of the United Nations without 
reaching the conclusion that the repre- 
sentatives of the USSR have no inten- 
tion of working with the rest of the 
world in any way whatever except on 
the basis of a Communist conquest of 
the world. 

It seems to me entirely reasonable 
that this should be true. Have not the 
present Russian leaders staked their en- 
tire lives on the success of that sys- 
tem? Is not their whole position in his- 
tory dependent upon the success of that 
system? How can they possibly act oth- 
erwise? And is it not also true that the 
rulers of the USSR are a ruthless 
group of men who never in their lives 
have been subject to the law of their 
own country? In their youths they were 
revolutionaries and violated the law be- 
cause they believed in a higher law 
which they themselves formulated; and 
in their old age they are dictators and 
again above the law. Therefore they 
have no concept of the subjection to 
law that all of us from the President 
on down observe in the United States, 
and they have no concept of the estab- 


lishment of a higher law on a world 
scale such as that contemplated in the 
Acheson-Baruch proposals. 


May I repeat, I feel sure that the 
members of the Russian Politbureau 
could not for a moment tolerate the 
idea that an Atomic Development Au- 
thority could have authority in the 
USSR over and above their authority, 
a concept which is understandable in 
this country where we have overlapping 
governments and overlapping authori- 
ties. It is likely that the people of the 
United States will never again trust 
anything that the dictators of the 
USSR propose to do. Whatever good- 
will existed in the population of the 
United States as a whole toward the 
Russians because of their magnificent 
stand against the Germans in the early 
years of the war has to a very large 
degree been destroyed. 


From time to time one hears the pro- 
posal made that definite plans should 
be made to attack the USSR at some 
date in the future. I do not agree. Many 
of us have lived through two world 
wars, and is it not true that interna- 
tional affairs have always looked worse 
in the world since August 1914 than 
they seemed to be before that date? 

As young men, my friends and I 
thought, and it was generally discussed 
in the press and magazines of the peri- 
od, that the ideals of free representa- 
tive government such as that practiced 
imperfectly in the western countries of 
Europe and in the United States were 
gradually becoming more widespread 
the world over, the lot of the common 
man was steadily improving. In Russia 
the Duma, in Germany the Reichstag, 
were making progress against their 
tyrannical masters, and never since 
then have representative government 
and free institutions had such a wide- 
spread acceptance in the world as they 
had then. This is due to the two world 
wars and their effects on the thinking 
of people, on their morals, as well as 
on their material welfare. 


ARS do not aid in the solution of 
W srobiems, but only make them far 
more complicated than they were be- 
fore. Wars demoralize the victors and 
the vanquished to the point where they 
do not bring as much sanity to the so- 
lution of the problems as they did be- 
fore. Wars are to be avoided if possible. 
It is still worthwhile to win a war 
rather than to lose it, but it is more 
worthwhile to avoid a war altogether. 
In particular, we never have had a 
war with Russia, and though the Rus- 
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sian government has attempted to poi- 
son the minds of the Russian people 
against us, they have been having per- 
haps rather indifferent success, and the 
evil effects which they have had will 
wear off perhaps relatively quickly if 
proper conditions are established. But 
if we once drop atom bombs on the cities 
of Russia and destroy a great many 
people who are innocent of wrongdoing, 
then it will require many, many years 
to overcome the feelings of anger and 
hostility that will be aroused, and the 
world problems to be solved after such 
a war will be again more difficult to 


solve than they should be at the present 
time. 


T IS not possible in setting up a 

foreign policy to solve our problems 
with respect to the USSR by purely 
negative actions. We cannot solve our 
problems by backing a corrupt Chinese 
government, as is obvious at the present 
time. We cannot solve these problems 
by supporting Franco merely because 
he is against the Communists. After 
all, there is not one evil in the world, 
but many, and every time we support 
an evil regime in a foreign country 
merely because it is against another 
evil regime in a foreign country, we 
lose many friends who are people of 
principle and recognize that there is 
more than one form of evil to be com- 
batted in the world. 


In order to be effective in this prob- 
lem we must have a positive objective 
and not merely a negative one. In fact 
I think we can conclude that if we hold 
only to negative objectives we will lose 
them, for we stand a fair chance of 
finding that the upright peoples of the 
world may choose between those par- 
ticular situations which we regard as 
evil and what they may come to regard 
in us as being more evil. Undoubtedly 
the people of China are accepting the 
Communists as the lesser of two evils, 
and the same sort of phenomenon may 
occur in other parts of the world. 


But is there any positive program, 
then, toward which we can work that 
offers a chance of success, and perhaps 
the avoidance of war? I believe such a 
program possibly exists, and it lies in 
recognizing that a trend toward a gov- 
ernment over the whole planet is inev- 
itable and necessary. It is not possible 
to prevent the development of weapons; 
it is only possible to control them, and 
the essence of control requires first the 
authority to control, which is sovereign- 
ty, and second a proper mechanism to 
establish effectively that control, which 
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is the usual mechanism that we have 
established on more limited regions of 
the earth and which is called govern- 
ment. 


I propose therefore that the primary 
foundation of the foreign policy of the 
United States should be the establish- 
ment of a legal order, namely, a gov- 
ernment, in those regions of human ac- 
tivity where only anarchy exists at 
present, namely, in international af- 
fairs. I propose that we replace the 
poker games and the six-shooters with 
the establishment of the police officer, 
courts, legislatures, and responsible ex- 
ecutives. 


The opportunity of a world wide sov- 
ereignty is also supplied to us by the 
technical inventions of the last century. 
It is now possible to have very rapid 
transportation and communication, so 
that the exchange of people and of 
ideas as well as of material goods can 
take place rapidly and conveniently. 
The farthest reaches of the earth are 
now closer to each other, by the use of 
the radio and the airplane, than was 
New York to Washington at the time 
that our own small country on the 
eastern seaboard was established. 

It is necessary to solve large prob- 
lems ina fundamental way, and they 
can only be solved by frankly meeting 
the problem and discussing it in simple 
well-understood words. 


It is not possible to solve the problem 
of world government by piecemeal 
methods, and it is not possible to think 
clearly on the subject if we continue to 
use weasel words—“the rule of law,” 
“law and order’—instead of the simple 
English words, “world government.” 
The reason for this is that we cannot 
any of us think clearly about funda- 
mental problems unless we each of us 
state our ideas clearly and concisely, 
and we cannot solve this fundamental 
problem unless all the people of this 
country and those of other democratic 
countries understand clearly what is 
involved. 


T IS ALSO necessary in considering 
| such a problem to adhere to prin- 
ciples, and to compromise only on non- 
essentials. We cannot compromise with 
tyranny. There is no possible way of 
working with a tyrannical government. 
I have a rather low estimate of the 
trustworthiness of human beings unless 
situations are such that their acts and 
their statements are made in public and 
subject to test in public. It is funda- 
mentally for this reason that it is im- 
possible to trust tyrannical govern- 
ments. People who happen to be in 





control of the tyrannical government 
are worse perhaps on the average than 
human beings generally; but at least 
they do have the same fallibility of 
human beings generally, and from time 
to time, and the time comes sooner the 
more absolute the power, they find rea- 
sons, for the good of all the people of 
their country of course, to do things 
which are neither honest nor upright 
nor trustworthy. Therefore in consider- 
ing the establishment of a world sov- 
ereignty over and above the present na- 
tions of the world it is necessary to in- 
sist that the sovereignty shall be rep- 
resentative and democratic. 


It cannot be expected that any such 
world government can be ideal. Few of 
us are satisfied with the perfection of 
our city, state, and federal govern- 
ments, but all of us with very few ex- 
ceptions would be willing to say that it 
is better to have our present imperfect 
governments than to have none at all. 
Thus we must expect that any world 
government that is set up will be im- 
perfect, but I also believe that if proper 
safeguards against tyranny are made it 
is very probable that the situation of 
mankind will be improved immensely 
by the establishment of that govern- 
ment, in spite of the fact that neither 
I nor others can now foresee the many 
detailed problems which we must solve 
to arrive at that government, and in 
spite of the fact that none of us can tell 
whether tyranny may raise its ugly 
head in that field as it has often raised 
it in others. 


UT to be practical, what countries 

of the world might be induced to 
join with us in the establishment of a 
limited world government at the pres- 
ent time or in the foreseeable future? 
And what are the difficulties which we 
as a people face in inducing other peo- 
ple to trust themselves with us in such 
a government? 


We of course consider that this gov- 
ernment should be federal, because of 
our long habit of working with a fed- 
eral government within our own coun- 
try, and indeed this federal government 
is one of the most important contribu- 
tions which the United States and some 
other countries have made to world his- 
tory. It is in fact the only way I can 
see that such a government could be 
set up, for it is important to respect 
the individual differences of people in 
various countries and to disturb their 
ideals, their individual cultures, as little 
as possible, and this can only be done 
by assigning to a world federal govern- 
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ment a very limited range of sovereign- 
ty. 


We will have to face the difficulty 
that some countries may believe that 
we are trying to impose our system on 
them, whereas as a matter of fact it is 
only our system which offers the pos- 
sibility of allowing countries to remain 
culturally independent at the same time 
that the troublesome area of foreign 
affairs is transferred to a responsible 
government. 


Let us consider some concrete ex- 
amples. First Canada. We have a ten- 
dency to take Canada for granted and 
in many cases to interfere in her pri- 
vate affairs in a very highhanded fash- 
ion. Canada fears us because we are 
so much larger than she is, and Canadi- 
ans are very afraid that we will com- 
pletely dominate her economic and 
cultural life. This perhaps is the most 
important problem of the United States 
when considering Canada as one of our 
partners. Of course Canadians must 
speak for themselves, but I would hope 
that with proper safeguards against 
domination from her large neighbor on 
the south Canada might be willing to 
join in our proposed federal world gov- 
ernment. 


We might discuss other parts of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, but 
the discussion would duplicate with 
modifications that given above for Can- 
ada. The really critical question is, 
would it be possible to get the countries 
of western Europe to juin? 


Europe has two major fears. In the 
long run she is afraid that a war will 
break out between the United States 
and the USSR, and that European 
countries and cities will be the battle- 
ground of that war, and from this point 
of view she prays for a plague on both 
our houses. Western Europe is also 
very much afraid that in the event of 
war the USSR would be able to move 
her land armies rapidly to the Atlantic 
seaboard and perhaps invade England 
as well, before help could come from 
the United States. The problem of se- 
curing the adherence of the countries 
of western Europe to any proposed 
union of the Western democracies de- 
pends to a large degree upon what can 
be done to allay these fears and to nul- 
lify the causes for them. 


It will easily be seen that there is 
no simple and obvious method of doing 
this, but it also seems equally certain 
that half-hearted measures will not be 
successful. Timid proposals of any kind, 
inadequate to prevent the immediate 
threat to western Europe, can hardly 
be accepted by any of these countries. 


If very quickly, within the next few 
years, it were possible to offer to these 
countries a bona fide supra-government 
with powers to defend any part of the 
union against aggression, Europe might 
be led to join because this might pre- 
vent the movement of the Russian 
armies to the Atlantic seaboard. Only 
a strong move, a radical one, and a 
vigorous one can prevent such a move- 
ment on the part of the USSR, and can 
convince western Europeans that rela- 
tive safety for them lies with us. 


UCH a radical and constructive 

move by the Western Powers would 
strengthen the forces of freedom in all 
the western European countries, and 
undoubtedly would cause immense dis- 
satisfaction in those of eastern Europe 
which are under the domination of a 
ruthless dictatorship at the present 
time. This would be a positive move 
against totalitarian dictatorship and 
would be much more effective than mil- 
itary preparation on our part alone, 
for as I have explained, western Eu- 
rope is afraid of our military prepara- 
tion in a certain sense, because these 
countries believe that it may operate 
over their dead bodies in western Eu- 
rope, whereas military preparation in 
which they were partners in a definite 
and legal manner would bring a sense 
of security to them over and above that 
which exists now. 


And undermining the totalitarian 
dictatorship that controls eastern Eu- 
rope and much of Asia is necessary be- 
fore we can expect to work with the 
important peoples dominated by that 
dictatorship at the present time. Even- 
tually there is no satisfactory solution 
to modern military problems except a 
universal planetary government, and 
it is my contention that that cannot be 
secured until essentially representative 
and democratic institutions are estab- 
lished in those countries where tyranny 
now exists. 


E MIGHT discuss the remaining 
Wrens of the world, and here very 
serious problems arise. Most of the 
countries of South America do not have 
truly representative governments, and 
on very slight pretexts drop into the 
hands of one military clique after an- 
other. There are the enormous problems 
of India and China, where no semblance 
of representative government has exist- 
ed in the past, and where none seems 
possible until the level of education is 
considerably higher. It is important 
that some arrangement be made by 
which the just requirements of such 
countries are presented in an effective 


way to a central governing body such 
as we are discussing. 


It is necessary to consider briefly 
what powers the government of such a 
federal union should possess, and to 
enumerate these powers raises many 
difficulties. 


In the first place we can perhaps as- 
sume that the foreign mails would be 
directed by such a federal government. 
It is doubtful if it would be necessary 
to have the domestic mails handled in 
this way. 


There is the question of who would 
issue money, and this becomes in itself 
a very complex problem, but looking 
for analogies within our own system 
it seems quite certain that eventually 
money will have to be issued by the 
central government and not by its mem- 
ber states if serious troubles are to be 
avoided. The limitation of the move- 
ment of credit across borders, which 
has become so general in recent years, 
raises intricate questions which cannot 
be adequately handled here. We live in 
a country of almost unlimited resourc- 
es, and hence there appears to be no 
need to block our currency and our cit- 
izens may buy anything they wish from 
anywhere in the world, but such a 
blocking of currency is necessary in 
countries which do not have these un- 
limited resources, for otherwise the rich 
will buy luxuries outside their coun- 
tries and the poor will go cold and 
hungry because necessary coal and food 
cannot be secured. 


It seems probable that such a federal 
government would have to regulate in- 
ternational commerce, where at the 
present time conflicting laws apply on 
the high seas. It is probable that one 
could not establish or maintain such a 
federal union with the present tariff 
structure of the world in existence, any 
more than one would expect the United 
States to remain a single country if 
each state began levying tariffs in ac- 
cordance with its owr. desires and what 
it believed to be its own selfish advan- 
tage. It is hardly possible to expect that 
a supra-government could be estab- 
lished including within it conditions 
which would cause the disintegration of 
one of the most stable countries of the 
world if applied to that country. Many 
people believe that the great prosperity 
of the United States is due to our high 
tariff, ignoring the very important ef- 
fect that our quite exceptional natural 
resources have on this prosperity. Con- 
troversies will arise over any provisions 
dealing with this subject, but it is well 
to remember that what we are trying to 
do is avoid enormous costs, and some 
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sacrifice of material advantage in one 
direction may be exceedingly worth- 
while because of the saving in others. 

As long as our supra-government is 
not universal it must have complete 
control over foreign affairs and de- 
fense, so that one single authority can 
declare war and wage war. Accepting 
the impossibility of securing a total 
world government we must also accept 
the necessity of defense measures, for 
until a legal order can be established 
over the entire world we will have to 
do the best we can, and the best we can 
do is to centralize the war-making pow- 
er in the hands of one organization 
which represents people of like mind in 
the modern world. This includes the 
Western democratic countries and ex- 
cludes the totalitarian dictatorships, of 
which the USSR is the most powerful 
example, if she is not in reality the only 
one, the others being subservient to 
her. 


There is the problem of world citizen- 
ship. This country had free immigra- 
tion until the early 1920’s, and grew 
great and powerful under these condi- 
tions. Because of the unhappy condi- 
tions existing in other parts of the 
world we limited our immigration from 
that time on. If all the people who 
would like to come to the United States 
could come, it seems likely that this 
would be one of the most populous coun- 
tries in the world, and, quite naturally, 
would lose its attraction to many of 
these people as well as to those already 
here. 


It seems quite obvious that complete 
freedom of immigration in the present 
state of the world would hardly be ac- 
cepted by a substantial fraction of the 
people of the United States. Neverthe- 
less, the question of what sort of rights 
a world citizen would have in moving 
from one country to another must be 
considered, and it must be expected that 
greater liberty must be afforded in or- 
der to maintain a working government. 


HAT can we say as to the pos- 

sible consequences of such a pol- 
icy as has been outlined here? Would 
World War II have been avoided had 
a similar situation existed, say, in the 
1920’s instead of the League of Na- 
tions? We can all see reasons why it 
could not have existed then, just as we 
can see many reasons why it is difficult 
to secure a different situation at pres- 
ent, but had such a government been 
possible would Hitler have undertaken 
World War II? Or if Germany had been 
part of such a government, would it 
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not have been possible to have enacted 
laws against aggression and inciting to 
aggression, and to have jailed Hitler in 
the 1920’s, or if his crimes had been 
sufficiently overt have hanged him and 
his co-conspirators then instead of se- 
curing their deaths by diverse and ex- 
pensive methods twenty years later? It 
seems to me at least that there was no 
other peaceful way of avoiding World 
War II. 


To ensure peace truly it must be pos- 
sible to declare beforehand that the 
waging of aggressive war and inciting 
to it is a capital crime, and it must be 
possible to try individuals who violate 
that law and punish them accordingly. 
As long as we depend upon sanctions 
against countries or penalties against 
whole peoples, we will not prevent wars, 
for this method punishes the innocent 
with the guilty and does not really have 
the support of the law-abiding people 
of the world. If we can distinguish be- 
tween individuals who are guilty and 
those who are not, we can win the sup- 
port of good people even in the coun- 
tries where the criminals reside, as well 
as those in the rest of the world. 


AN WE avoid World War III? It 

seems improbable that we of the 
countries we have been discussing 
would wish to start a war against each 
other in the foreseeable future, and 
thus the only war we need to think 
about is that between the Russian 
group and the rest of the world. I per- 
sonally doubt if the USSR wants a war 
or is in a position to fight one imme- 
diately, and if the prospects of success 
were substantially diminished I think 
it doubtful if she would start one. She 
would be much more likely to negotiate 
on a realistic basis if she realized 
that there was overwhelming strength 
against her. This is one of the condi- 
tions that has led to rather uneasy 
peaces in the past. Substantial wars do 
not break out between large countries 
and small countries with nearly the 
probability that they do between equal- 
ly matched ones. Therefore, an over- 
whelming unbalance of power in favor 
of the western democracies might pre- 
vent World War III.I do not believe 
there is any other prospect of prevent- 
ing this war within the next genera- 
tion. No organizations at the present 
time can do so. 


It is quite obvious that the United 
Nations cannot really prevent war, in 
Palestine, in the Dutch East Indies, in 
China, or even between Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica. All indications are that 





history will repeat itself, tensions will 
grow, with no means of settling minor 
difficulties in a legal way, until finally 
sooner or later another giant war is 
likely to come. 


There are many who will say that 
such a proposal as this would cost us 
our security and independence. Of 
course the small countries of the world 
are not really independent at the pres- 
ent time. During the last war only 
Sweden, Ireland, and Switzerland suc- 
ceeded in doing approximately what 
they wished to do about World War II, 
and they maintained their neutrality by 
very precarious margins. All the other 
small countries of Europe had no choice 
whatever. It is doubtful whether either 
England or France had any choice in 
regard to the war. Russia was attacked, 
and so was the United States. 


Wherein is the independence of any 
of these countries if they are not able 
to do what the overwhelming fraction 
of their people wish to do, namely, stay 
out of war? In a certain sense the in- 
dependence of all countries of the world 
is today a fiction. We cannot make our- 
selves strong enough or secure enough 
to avoid attack as we are at present 
organized. Only the union which is 
proposed here would give us back some 
small measure of the independence 
which we largely had during the nine- 
teenth century. 


Many people will argue that the pro- 
posed union would be exceedingly ex- 
pensive to us. The cost of the last world 
war for all countries concerned has 
been estimated as perhaps 1 or 2 tril- 
lion dollars, the share of the United 
States being 350 billion dollars. Since 
the war the budget of the United States 
government constantly includes gigan- 
tic sums for help to devastated areas 
abroad, because we believe that for our 
own selfish interests we cannot allow 
complete despair to descend on these 
people. It also includes an enormous 
military budget. The present situation 
is terribly expensive in materials and 
manpower. It is doubtful if anything 
we do along the lines proposed here 
could possibly be more expensive than 
the cost to us of the world situation in 
the last ten years. 


HE time is short. Prophets of doom 

and exponents of attack before the 
USSR secures the bomb maintain that 
it is too short. But there is no other 
constructive course to try. If we do not 
succeed, what have we lost over what 
we lose by inaction? Since time is 
short, why not start now? 
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THE ILLUSION OF WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Reinhold Niebuhr 


A contrasting view to the one expressed in the previous article 
by Harold C. Urey is given in the following article by Reinhold 
Niebuhr, in which he points out the limits of the human will in 
creating government and the limits of government in creating 
the social tissue necessary to sustain it. We gratefully acknowledge 
the kind permission of the editor of FOREIGN AFFAIRS, in which 


the article first appeared. 


HE trustful acceptance of false 
T solutions for our perplexing prob- 

lems adds a touch of pathos to 
the tragedy of our age. 


The tragic character of our age is 
revealed in the world-wide insecurity 
which is the fate of modern man. Tech- 
nical achievements, which a previous 
generation had believed capable of solv- 
ing every ill to which the human flesh 
is heir, have created, or at least ac- 
centuated, our insecurity. For the 
growth of technics has given the peren- 
nial problems of our common life a 
more complex form and a scope that 
has grown to be worldwide. 


Our problem is that technics have 
established a rudimentary world com- 
munity but have not integrated it or- 
ganically, morally, or politically. They 
have created a coimmunity of mutual 
dependence, but not one of mutual 
trust and respect. Without this high- 
er integration, advancing technics tend 
to sharpen economic rivalries within 
a general framework of economic inter- 
dependence; they change the ocean bar- 
riers of yesterday into the battle- 
grounds of today; and they increase 
the deadly efficacy of the instruments 
of war so that vicious circles of mutual 
fear may end in atomic conflicts and 
mutual destruction. To these perplex- 
ities an ideological conflict has been 
added, which divides the world into 
hostile camps. 


It is both necessary and laudable that 
men of good will should, in this situa- 
tion, seek to strengthen every moral 
and political force which might give 
a rudimentary world community a 
higher degree of integration. It was 
probably inevitable that the desperate 
plight of our age should persuade 
some well-meaning men that the gap 
between a technically integrated and 
politically divided community could be 
closed by the simple expedient of es- 
tablishing a world government through 


the fiat of the human will and creat- 
ing world community by the fiat of 
world government. It is this hope 
which adds a touch of pathos to al- 
ready tragic experiences. The hope not 
only beguiles some men from urgent 
moral and _ political. responsibilities. 
It tempts others into irresponsible 
criticisms of the necessarily minimal 
constitutional structure which we have 
embodied in the United Nations and 
which is as bad as its critics aver 
only if a better one is within the realm 
of possibilities. 


Virtually all arguments for world 
government rest upon the simple pre- 
supposition that the desirability of 
world order proves the attainability 
of world government. Our precarious 
situation is unfortunately no proof, 
either of the moral ability of man- 
kind to create a world government by 
an act of the will, nor of the polit- 
ical ability of such a government to 
integrate a world community in ad- 
vance of a more gradual growth of the 
“social tissue” which every community 
requires more than government. 


Most advocates of world government 
also assume that nations need merely 
follow the alleged example of the in- 
dividuals of another age who are sup- 
posed to have achieved community by 
codifying their agreements into law 
and by providing an agency of some 
kind for law enforcement. This as- 
sumption ignores the historic fact that 
the mutual respect for each other’s 
rights in particular communities is old- 
er than any code of law; and that 
machinery for the enforcement of law 
can be efficacious only when a com- 
munity as a whole obeys its laws im- 
plicitly, so that coercive enforcement 
may be limited to a recalcitrant mi- 
nority. 


The fallacy of world government can 
be stated in two simple propositions. 


The first is that governments are not 
created by fiat (though sometimes they 
can be imposed by tyranny). The sec- 
ond is that governments have only lim- 
ited efficacy in integrating a commu- 
nity. 


HE advocates of world government 

talk of calling a world constitu- 
tional convention which would set up 
the machinery of a global constitu- 
tional order and would then call upon 
the nations to abrogate or abridge 
their sovereignty in order that this 
newly created universal sovereignty 
could have unchallenged sway. No such 
explicit abnegation has ever taken 
place in the history of the world. Ex- 
plicit governmental authority has de- 
veloped historically from the implicit 
authority of patriarchal or matriarchal 
tribal forms. Governments, so estab- 
lished, have extended their dominion 
over weaker neighbors. But the abridg- 
ment of sovereignty has always been 
indirect rather than direct; or it has 
been attained by the superimposition 
of power. 


The notion that world government 
is a fairly simple possibility is the final 
and most absurd form of the “social 
contract” conception of government 
which has confused modern political 
thought since Hobbes. It must cer- 
tainly be obvious by this time that the 
conception of a state of nature in 
which all men were at war with all, 
and of a subsequent social contract 
through which men established a power 
over themselves to avoid mutual anni- 
hilation, is a pure fiction. A small 
human community is as primordial 
as the individual. No group of 
individuals has ever created either gov- 
ernment or community out of whole 
cloth. One reason why the social con- 
tract conception of government has a 
particular plausibility with us is be- 
cause the United States came closer 
to a birth by “contract” than any 
other nation. But the preamble of 
our Constitution declares that its pur- 
pose is to establish a “more perfect 
union.” That is a very telling phrase 
which presupposes a previous union. 
This previous union was in fact es- 
tablished on the battlefield in a com- 
mon struggle against a common foe; 
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it needed only to be made “more per- 
fect.” It may be observed in pass- 
ing that, though the thirteen colonies 
had never enjoyed sovereignty, they 
did not find it too easy to submit 
what had only been potential, and not 
actual, sovereignty to the authority of 
the federal union. We fought a civil 
war before it was proved that they 
had, in fact, done this without reser- 
vations. 


HEN the question is raised 
W whether the nations of the world 
would voluntarily first create, and then 
submit to, a super-national author- 
ity, the possible reluctance of nations, 
other than Russia, to take this step 
is fortunately or unfortunately ob- 
scured by the Russian intransigeance. 
The Russians have declared again and 
again that they would leave the United 
Nations if the veto power were abol- 
ished. This means that Russia, as a 
prospective minority in a world com- 
munity, is not ready to submit her 
fate to the will of a majority, even 
in such a loose organization as the 
United Nations. It is therefore ob- 
vious that she would be even more un- 
willing to submit her sovereignty to 
a more highly integrated constitutional 
order. 


The proponents of world govern- 
ment have two answers to the prob- 
lem posed by Russian intransigeance. 
One is to assert that the Russians 
never have had the chance to accept 
or reject a genuinely constitutional 
world order; and that there are real 
possibilities of her acceptance of a con- 
stitution which is not weighted against 
her. This answer contains in a nut- 
shell the rationalist illusion implicit 
in world government theories. It as- 
sumes that constitutions can insure 
the mutual trust upon which com- 
munity rests. Actually, even the best 
constitution must, if it is democratic, 
set up some kind of majority rule. It 
is not workable if there is not enough 
common ground between majority and 
minority to assure that a majority will 
not take advantage of a minority, or 
that the minority will not suspect the 
majority of injustice, even though 
without cause. There are republics in 
South America with quite nice con- 
stitutions in which a defeated minor- 
ity starts conspiracies against the gov- 
ernment, usually through military 
channels, on the day after election. 


The other answer to the problem of 
Russian intransigeance is a proposed 
creation of a “world” government with- 
out Russia. Thus in the name of “one 
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world” the world would be divided in 
two. Proponents of world government 
are always ready with criticisms of 
the ambiguities in the Charter of the 
United Nations, without recognizing 
that those ambiguities correspond to 
the actual historical situation. The 
Security Council is, for instance, a 
bridge of a sort between the segments 
of a divided world. They would destroy 
that bridge for the sake of creating 
a more logical constitutional system. 
This done, they look forward to one 
of two possibilities. 


One is that Russia, faced with a 
united opposition, and concluding that 
she would not have to sacrifice her 
Communist Government but only her 
ambition to spread Communism, would 
ultimately capitulate and join the 
world federation. This abstract ap- 
proach to political problems is com- 
pletely oblivious of the dynamism of 
Communism. 


The other course chosen by some 
advocates of world government is to 
create such a government without Rus- 
sia and to divide the world more con- 
sistently in the name of the principle 
of “one” world. If this should lead 
to a world conflict they believe that 
the agonies of war will be assuaged 
for us by our knowledge that we are 
at least fighting for a principle of ul- 
timate validity. 


HERE is, of course, a possibility 

that a closer political integration 
of the non-Communist nations may 
save the world from war by the crea- 
tion of an adequate preponderance of 
power in the West. But such an ob- 
jective is not to be reached by loftily 
disavowing “power politics” in favor 
of “law.” The world federalists who 
accept the inevitability of war walk 
bravely up the hill of pure idealism 
and down again into the realm of pure 
power politics. In this journey they 
rid themselves of the logical and moral 
ambiguities of the much despised quasi- 
constitutional system of the United 
Nations. Their brethren who are in 
a less exalted frame of mind will con- 
tinue to put up with the Charter for 
the sake of preserving a bridge, how- 
ever slight, between Russia and the 
West, making the best arrangements 
they can to restrain Russia, while try- 
ing at the same time to strengthen the 
existing world security agencies. 


The ambiguities in the Charter of 
the United Nations which so outrage 
the advocates of world government are 
in fact the consequence of seeking to 





guarantee two, rather than one, ob. 
jectives. The one objective is to pre- 
serve the unity of one world, even 
though it be seriously divided, and to 
provide a meeting ground between East 
and West where some of the tensions 
and frictions may be resolved. The 
other is to preserve the integrity of 
our “way of life” against a tyrannical 
system which we abhor. The Russians, 
insofar as they are honest devotees 
of a Marxist dream of world order, are 
presumably in the same position. Each 
of us hopes ultimately to create a 
world order upon the basis of our con- 
ception of justice. Neither of us is 
ready, at the moment, to submit our 
fate to a world authority without res- 
ervation, so long as the possibility 
remains that such an authority could 
annul a system of law and justice to 
which we are deeply committed. 


O FAR we have considered only 
S the difficulties of creating a world 
government by constitutional fiat. But 
a much more serious defect in world 
government theories is to be found 
in their conception of the relation of 
government to community. Govern- 
ments cannot create communities for 
the simple reason that the authority 
of government is not primarily the au- 
thority of law nor the authority of 
force, but the authority of the com- 
munity itself. Laws are obeyed be- 
cause the community accepts them as 
corresponding, on the whole, to its con- 
ception of justice. This is particularly 
true of democratically organized com- 
munities. But it is well to observe that 
even in traditional, non-democratic 
communities of the past there was a 
discernible difference between tyranny 
and legitimate government. It con- 
sisted precisely in the fact that a 
legitimate government relied primarily 
upon the implicit consent of the com- 
munity. 


Even in a national constitutional 
system, such as our own, we have seen 
how limited is the power of law when- 
ever a portion of the community ad- 
heres to moral standards which differ 
from those of the total community. We 
have had this experience both with 
the prohibition movement and with the 
question of civil rights for Negroes in 
southern states. And where is the 
police force, loyal to a world state, 
to come from? The police power of 
a government cannot be a pure polit- 
ical artifact. It is an arm of the 
community’s body. If the body is in 
pieces, the arm cannot integrate it. 
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HE priority of the community to 

its laws and its use of force does 
not mean that both law and force may 
not have limited efficacy in perfect- 
ing the organization and preserving 
the integrity of the community. Good 
constitutions provide for the rational 
arbitrament of many conflicting and 
competing forces which might other- 
wise tear the community apart. Pre- 
ponderant force in one part of the 
community may also so shape the social 
forces of the total community that 
its use need not be perpetual. Thus 
the preponderant force of the northern 
states decided the issue whether our 
nation was a nation or merely a fed- 
eration of states. But force is no 
longer necessary to guarantee the loy- 
alty of the southern states to our 
union. The ancient empires of Egypt, 
Babylon, and Persia were created 
through the preponderant force of a 
particular city-state; but they finally 
achieved a unity which did not re- 
quire the constant application of force. 
It must be noted that this pattern of 
coalescence of communities gives us 
no analogy for the creation of a world 
community in democratic terms, that 
is, without the imposition of prepon- 
derant power. The best analogy for 
our present world situation is to be 
found in Greece rather than in Egypt 
or Babylon. The Greek city-states 
never achieved the imperial unity of 
the oriental empires. The threat of 


Persia did finally prompt the organ- 


ization of the Delian League; but the 
rivalry of Sparta and Athens for the 
hegemony in the League resulted in 
its disintegration. The unity of Greece 
was finally achieved under Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon. But this im- 
perial unity was also a_ tyrannical 
nemesis for Greek culture. The anal- 
ogy in present global terms would 
be the final unification of the world 
through the preponderant power of 
either America or Russia, whichever 
proved herself victorious in a final 
global struggle. The analogy teaches 


; us nothing about the possibilities of 


a constitutional world state. It may 
teach us that though the perils of in- 
ternational anarchy are very great, 
they may still be preferable to in- 
ternational tyranny. 


The coalescence of communities from 
city-states to empires in the ancient 
world, and from feudal entities to na- 
tions in the modern period, was fre- 
quently accomplished only by the im- 
position of preponderant power. The 
fact is particularly significant, since 
all of these communities could rely 
upon all sorts of “organic” factors for 


their force of cohesion which the rudi- 
mentary world community lacks. By 
organic factors, I mean such forces 
as the power of ethnic kinship, the 
force of a common history—partic- 
ularly the memory of joint struggles 
against a common foe—a common 
language, a common culture, and a 
common religion. We do have exam- 
ples of ethnically and religiously plu- 
ralistic nations and empires, but they 
possess a basic homogeneity of some 
kind, underlying the differences. In 
modern India, where religious differ- 
ences are thoroughgoing and highly 
localized, it proved impossible to con- 
struct a constitutional system which 
could allay the mutual fears of Hin- 
dus and Moslems. The birth in blood 
of these two nations, once the unify- 
ing force of an imperial power was 
removed, ought to teach our world 
planners more about the limited efficacy 
of constitutions than they have evi- 
dently learned. There were certainly 
more common elements in the situa- 
tion in India than the world commu- 
nity will possess for a long time to come. 
Despite these common elements, the 


unity of India proved to be unattain- 
able. 


OMETIMES the world planners 

recognize the absence of organic 
forces of cohesion in the world com- 
munity. Thus Erich Kahler! sees that 
a world constitution lacks the “sub- 
stratum” of organic and _ historical 
forces, which characterize the consti- 
tutions of national governments. But 
he draws the conclusion that a world 
constitution “must create the substra- 
tum to which it is to be applied.” The 
proposed method of creating the sub- 
stratum, according to Mr. Kahler, is 
to use “regions” rather than “extant 
states” as electoral units in the world 
constitution, for “if we base the world 
government on the states, we will fail 
in the essential task of creating the 
substratum.” The illusions of omnip- 
otence which infect the thought of 
this kind of political idealism could 
not be more vividly portrayed. There 
is no explanation of how states, who 
have a sovereign voice, would be per- 
suaded to grant this electoral power 
to “regions” which would have no 
such voice in a world constitutional 
convention. The idea probably is that 
there would be a nonrepresentative 
constitutional convention of “experts” 
and the hope is that sovereign states 


1Erich Kahler, ‘““The Question of a ‘Minimum 
Constitution’,”” Common Cause, June 1948 


2 Common Cause, December, 1948, p. 199. 


will meekly accept the dictum of the 
experts that regions offer a better “sub- 
stratum” for the world community 
than extant states. Nor is any attempt 
made to deal with the difficulty that 
many of the regions which would hope- 
fully be created are so little integrated 
that an electoral canvass would be com- 
pletely meaningless in them. 


The fact is that even the wisest 
statecraft cannot create social tissue. 
It can cut, sew and redesign social 
fabric to a limited degree. But the 
social fabric upon which it works must 
be “given.” 


HE international community is 

not totally lacking in social tissue; 
but it is very scant, compared with 
that of particular states. Let us briefly 
assess the various factors in it. Most 
important as a force of social cohesion 
in the world community is the in- 
creasing economic interdependence of 
peoples of the world. But it is im- 
portant to contrast this economic inter- 
dependence immediately with the wide 
disparity in the economic strength of 
various nations. At the climactic din- 
ner of the World Republic conven- 
tion, held in Chicago in October, 1948, 
Professor Urey, the atomic scientist, 
expressed the conviction that the “in- 
clusion of the illiterate, poverty-strick- 
en, overnumerous masses of the Far 
East” constituted the major problem 
of the world state. He believed that 
the white race would not tolerate be- 
ing outvoted by Asiatics. He there- 
fore proposed a system of weighted 
votes in favor of nations with high 
literacy and abundance of raw mate- 
rials and industrial production. He 
felt certain that the more “enlight- 
ened” Orientals would not object to 
this procedure. But an objection, from 
Thomas Tchou, sitting two places to 
the left of Professor Urey, was im- 
mediately forthcoming. Weighted rep- 
resentation, he declared,“was immoral.” 
Thus the real problems have an in- 
convenient habit of peeking through, 
even at a dinner of a World Republic 
convention. 


A second factor in the social tissue 
of the world community is the fear 
of mutual annihilation, heightened in 
recent years by the new dimension 
which atomic discoveries have given 
to mankind’s instruments of death. 
We must not underestimate this fear 
as a social force, even as we must 
recognize that some culturally pluralis- 
tic communities of past history have 
achieved some cohesion through the 
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minimal conviction that order is to 
be preferred to anarchy. But the fear 
of destruction in itself is less potent 
than the fear of specific peril from 
a particular foe. There is no record 
in history of peoples establishing a 
common community because they feared 
each other, though there are many in- 
stances when the fear of a common 
foe acted as the cement of cohesion. 
The final and most important factor 
in the social tissue of the world com- 
munity is a moral one. Enlightened 
men in all nations have some sense of 
obligation to their fellow-men, beyond 
the limits of their nation-state. There 
is at least an inchoate sense of obliga- 
tion to the inchoate community of 
mankind. The desperate necessity for 
a more integrated world community 
has undoubtedly increased this sense 
of obligation, inculcated in the con- 
science of mankind since the rise of 
universal, rather than parochial, phi- 
losophies and religions. This common 
moral sense is of tremendous impor- 
tance for the moral and religious life 
of mankind; but it does not have as 
much immediate political relevance as 
is sometimes supposed. Political cohe- 
sion requires common convictions on 
particular issues of justice; and these 
are lacking. If there is a “natural 
law” which is “self-evident” to all 


men, it certainly does not contain very 


much specific content beyond such 
minimal rules as the prohibition of 
murder and theft and such general 
principles of justice as the dictum that 
each man is to have his due. There 
is little agreement on the criteria by 
which the due of each man is to be 
measured. 


There is a special irony in the fact 
that the primary differences in the 
conceptions of justice in the world 
do not spring from religious and cul- 
tural differences between East and 
West. They can, therefore, not be re- 
solved by elaborate efforts at cul- 
tural syncretism between East and 
West. The primary differences arise 
from a civil war in the heart of West- 
ern civilization, in which a fanatical 
equalitarian creed has been pitted 
against a libertarian one. This civil 
war has become nationally localized. 
Russia has become the national center 
of the equalitarian creed, while Amer- 
ica is the outstanding proponent of the 
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libertarian one. The common use of 
the word “democracy,” together with 
the contradictory interpretations of 
the meaning of that word, is the 
semantic symbol of the conflict. The 
idea that this conflict could be resolved 
by greater semantic accuracy is, how- 
ever, one of the illusions of a too ra- 
tionalistic culture which fails to un- 
derstand the power of the social forces 
expressed in contradictory symbols. 


In short, the forces which are op- 
erating to integrate the world commu- 
nity are limited. To call attention to 
this fact does not mean that all striv- 
ing for a higher and wider integra- 
tion of the world community is vain. 
That task must and will engage the 
conscience of mankind for ages to 
come. But the edifice of government 
which we build will be sound and 
useful if its height is proportionate 
to the strength of the materials from 
which it is constructed. The imme- 
diate political situation requires that 
we seek not only peace, but also the 
preservation of a civilization which 
we hold to be preferable to the uni- 
versal tyranny with which Soviet ag- 
gression threatens us. Success in this 
double task is the goal; let us not be 
diverted from it by the pretense that 
there is a simple alternative. 


We would, I think, have a better 
chance of success in our struggle 
against a fanatical foe if we were less 
sure of our purity and virtue. The 
pride and self-righteousness of power- 
ful nations are a greater hazard to 
their success in statecraft than the 
machinations of their foes. If we could 
combine a greater degree of humility 
with our stubborn resolution, we might 
not only be more successful in hold- 
ing the dyke against tyranny, but we 
might also gradually establish a gen- 
uine sense of community with our 
foe, however small. No matter how 
stubbornly we resist Russian pressure, 
we should still have a marginal sense 
of community with the Soviet Union, 
derived from our sense of being in- 
volved in a common fate of tragic pro- 
portions and from a recognition of a 
common guilt of mutual fear. If com- 
munity in basic terms is established 
by various organic forces of history, 
it must finally be preserved by mutual 
forbearance and forgiveness. 


There is obviously no political pro- 
gram which can offer us, in our situa- 
tion, perfect security against either 
war or tyranny. Nevertheless, we are 
not prisoners of historical destiny. We 
shall have constant opportunity to per- 
fect instruments of peace and justice 
if we succeed in creating some com- 


munal foundation upon which consti- 
tutional structures can rest. We shall 
exploit our opportunities the more suc. 
cessfully, however, if we have knowl. 
edge of the limits of the will in creat- 
ing government, and of the limits of 
government in creating community, 
We may have pity upon, but can have 
no sympathy with, those who flee to 
the illusory security of the impossible 
from the insecurities and ambiguities 
of the possible. 





Forewarned—but not Forearmed 
(Continued from page 275) 


It might take time until realization of 
this change will become general, and 
the disrupting forces generated by the 
fear of Soviet bombs, begin exercising 
their full power on the political develop- 
ments in Western Europe. Communists 
and their willing or unwilling allies will 
undoubtedly use all their influence to 
fan the natural desire of the French, 
British, and Belgians to stay out at all 
costs, rather than to serve as “cush- 
ions” in atomic warfare between the 
US and USSR. 

The political disruption of the Atlan- 
tic community by the threat of Soviet 
atomic bombings may render the most 
expert and effective military planning 
of European defense illusory. This 
gloomy perspective must be analyzed 
without passion or prejudice. Different 
new departures in our long-range politi- 
cal planning can be considered: One is 
to prevent the disruption of the Atlantic 
alliance by an early conversion of its 
temporary and limited bonds into abso- 
lute, indissoluble bonds of a federal 
state. 

Another way out—long advocated by 
Miss Dorothy Thompson in her column, 
and developed by Dr. Szilard in his 
article in this issue—is to dissolve the 
bonds of the Atlantic alliance and to 
create a truly neutral Western Europe, 
armed to defend its neutrality against 
all comers, including America, in the 
case of an US-Soviet war. 

We are not prepared to advocate here 
any one of these radical solutions; we 
merely mention them as examples of the 
type of radical new decisions in foreign 
policy which America may have to 
make to prevent collapse of its present 
policy of limited alliance. Satisfaction 
with the progress of our military plan- 
ning in Europe (and Asia), no less than 
satisfaction with the progress of our 
atomic energy project, would be dan- 
gerous smugness at the moment when 
the distant rumbling of the first Soviet 
atom bomb shows the world well ad- 
vanced towards the abyss of an atomic 
war. 
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